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MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS: 


Christianity and Social 
Problems 


By LyMAN ABBoTT, D.D., author of “The 
Evolution of Christianity,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Dr. Abbott here gathers the fruit of years of 

thought and observation on the social order and dis- 


orders of the age, and endeavors to apply Christ’s 
teaching on social questions to present conditions. 


A Year in the Fields 


Eight of JoHN BurRRovuGHS’s delightful out- 
door papers, with 20 charming pictures from 
photographs and an Introduction by CLIF- 
TON JOHNSON. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Judith and Holofernes 


A Poem. By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The old Maccabean story, with its Oriental scenes 
and characters, is told with all the i inative 
charm and the literary felicity which belong to 
Mr. Aldrich. 


The Story of Aaron, 
So-named, the Son of 
Ben Ali 


A Sequel to “Little Mr. Thimblefinger and 
His Queer Country,” and “ Mr. Rabbit at 
Home.” By JOEL CHANDLER HARrRIs. 
With 25 Illustrations by OLIVER HERFORD. 
Square 8vo, illuminated cover, $2.00. 

Aaron can talk with animals; he tells the secret 


to the “* Thimblefinger ” children, and here are the 
stories they heard. 


A Little Girl of Long 
Ago 

By ELIzA ORNE WHITE, author of “ Winter- 

borough,” “ The Coming of Theodora,” etc. 

A charming companion volume to Miss 

White’s “ When Molly was Six.” With 


cover design and two other illustrations. 
Square 16mo, $1.00. 


The Republic of Child- 
hood 


By Mrs. WIGGIN and Nora A. SMITH. 


I. FROEBEL’S GIFTS. 
II. FROEBEL’S OCCUPATIONS. 
III.* KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES 
PRACTICES. 


Three very interesting books of great value to 
Kindergartners and Mothers of young chil- 
dren. Price, $1.00 each. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 


AND 


Beecher and Bryan 


Candidate Bryan, speaking in Brookl recently, 
wished for Henry Wa her to * ga, the 
cause of the people.” Chauncey De speaking 
there shortly after, > quotes from Beecher’s ** “Pa riotic 
Ad ddresses ”’ ofa a Phankagtving Address i in 1877 on 

“the danger o tamperin with standards.” Beecher 

ioned the people ”’ by upholding the rig 

ook of his is a treasury of perennial timeliness for 
every speaker, preacher, writer, or student in public 
affai illiam M. Evarts says: “ No library and 
» BO, 1 man should be without a copy of this va aluable 
volume. 


00, all Booksellers; or mailed, post- 
paid, by the Pub 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


GREAT SPECIAL SALE 


POSITIVELY LIMITED TO NOVEMBER 30 


That the American or are quick to recognize genuine merit and to manifest their a 
response is shown the prgsent flood of orders for the splendid new and richl justrate 
Standard D dienes | and Encyclo a of all the World’s Knowledge. 
country come urgent requests to extend the limit | our Great ial Offer, and in order shes none may be disa 
pointed we have decided to make an extension to November 3 This extremely liberal offer is made Soe the so 
purpose of vertising our superb work of general reference. * We cannot 10pe to make money ~AL it. sor the 4 
prices, on such very easy terms, barely pay for paper, printing, and binding, saying nothing of the o twill ef of 
over 87 for the work of editors, artists, an engravers ; but the immense amount of talk qanted 

to make known and popularize that greatest of all modern an nd entive ly up-to-the-times household reference librarie 


ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY 


UNTIL NOVEMBER 36 this truly marvelous work will be furnished any reader of this announcement on receipt 
of only $1.00 in cash and the remainder in small mon inly payments, amounting to about five a jay. After 
November 30 prices will be immediately restored to regular rates—$42.00 to $70.00 a set, according to binding. 
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This 
w Edition 


Revised June 1, 1896, 
contains thousands of the 
newer words not found in 
any other reference-book 
on earth, including the ve 
latest coinages of 1396, ~— 


oentgen rays, 
graph ‘fluoroscope,’’etc. 
is the only up-to-date 
dictionary, the most prac- 
encyclopedia, and 


Genuine 
| Triumph of Art! 
with its magnificent arra rmay 
of chromatic plates in 1 

COLORS, dozens of sin- 
gle and double page en- 

vings in delicate mono- 
tone, and 3, stic text 
illustrations. 


100 EDITORS 


and thousands of s ] 
contributors from all over 

ve devoted 
their best talents to the 
preparation of this marvel- 


ME |. 


ous condensation of all the 

world’s knowle Look 

. at the list! e great 

eac. im. Wt 114 in. long, 3 in —_— ae ogy and physiology; Prof. 
(hich 359 Sages, 76,000 columns JUST AS Hichard A. Proctor, 
of clear t type pe matter, 3,000 illustrations ; 250.000 words THEY LOOK | 28tton0my; Sir John 
Sined, 50,000 encyclopadu topics. Weight, about go lbs. ci Hunter. 
THIS HANDSOME BOOK-CASE FREE OF CHARGE ~ 


‘educators of the 
neteenth century. 

This great work is not for sale in any book-store and can be obtained only f 
REMEMBER! our representatives, Who will show their 


More than $750,000 Required to Produce this Work 


IT IS THE LATEST AND BEST DICTIONARY of our language. Each legitimate English word is 
exhaustively treated as to its origin, history, development, spe and various 
IT IS A CONCISE ENCYCLOPAZDIA of anatomy, bo zodlogy, geolo 
physics, philosophy, mathematics, mechanics, theology, biblical researc encyc 
jects tersely treated by the master minds of our generation. 
r from plates never before on 
monotone, ever made for any 


T IS A SUPERB LIBRARY BOOK, printed on high-grade 
press, amy bound, and containing the most superb a ea in 17 — 
reference wor 
IT IS BETTER THAN ALL OTHER DICTIONARIES because it is the latest $and most complete, 
containing nearly twice as many words as are in the largest *‘ unabridged,” and treating 20,000 mo cyclo c sub- 
jects than are covered by other cyclopzdias costing from $50 to $200. ere is no y~ = S, publication: in its class. 


TWO EXPERT OPINIONS—THOUSANDS SIMILAR 


Rev. Dr. Chas. H. Parkhurst.—“ The Encyclo- “Scientific American,”’ New York.—“ 3 forms 
pzdic Dictionary isa library condensed into four volumes; | in itself a library for the be busy man man of affairs, 

a ton of diffusiveness reduced to forty pounds of quintes- | ambitious to advance hi his ne, or the ondent or 
sence, and, withal, as delicate in detail as it is compre- 

hensive in contents.”’ 


Adopted as the Standard in Public Schools Throughout the Country 


SEND US YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS for our handsome book of s 


HOW TO SECURE 


apprentice just making a ahd med 


with 10 cents to pay postage, | 
men pages, samples of colo 


THIS GREAT BARGAIN.—Send $1.00, and the 
entire four handsome volumes, bound in cloth, will be 
forwarded. Every month thereafter send i$. 50 for twelve 

months, making a total payment of $19.00 {reguiar price 


of this style, $42.00). If Half-Russia style is desired, the monthly payments are $2.00 until $25 00 is paid (regular price 
of this style, $52.50). If 4 Sheep style is wanted, monthly payments are $2.50 until $31.00 is paid (regular price of this 
tyle $60.00). The first payment in any case is only One Dollar. To any one wishing to Pay all cash — 


nt., and furnish the book-case free of charge; otherwise, the book-case is $1.50, which must 

be paid in advance. This allowance is practically cost of keeping the account if purchased on eonth y payment — 

We always recommend the Half-Russia binding as the most serviceable. (When ordering, 

to mention style of binding wanted.) Understand, the complete set of four volumes is sent after the first payment t of 
1.00, which gives you the use of them for a year while ying the remainder at the rate of only a few cents a day. Al 
reight or express charges must be paid by the purchaser. That you will be entirely satisfied is m 

by our willingness to send you a valuable set of books for only $1.00. We refer to any Bank, any News- 

paper, or any Commercial Agency in Philadelphia. Agents Wanted. J/ention this paper. 


Books Guaranteed as Represented or Money Refunded if Returned within 10 Days 


om a discount of ten per 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 234 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia 


rfect pen conven- 


Just what ah 
rong for the pocket. 


writers want. 


KLINE’S TWIN POINT PEN. 


ONLY 25 CENTS. A Fountain Pen, Ruling Pen, Stub, and Fine Point Pen, allinone 2,000 
words written with onefilling. A great luxury at ° trifling cost. Try one. THE BOOK SHOP, Box 683, New York City 
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MRS. SANGSTER 
With My Neighbors 


WTS FR FR wv 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


j Must do much good, and is the more valuable 
because it is absolutely frec from pretentiousness 
or assumption of superiority.—Oxtlook, N. Y. 

; Mrs. Sangster is a gentle mentor, and, while 
} she preaches with great earnestness, it is the 
} sweet womanliness that shines through all she 
} says that attracts and holds the reader. . . . “ With 
»} My Neighbors” is wholesome and sweet. ... A 
} little book that fulfills an admirable mission.— 
Chicago Evening Post. 

’ We heartily commend the little book for its 
‘ cheerful, practical philosophy, its graceful 
» thought, and its sweet sympathy. It should bein 
the hands of every woman who thinks for herself. 
») —Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

‘ Written in a charmingly casual, informal, and—- 
yes, neighborly style, that catches the reader in 
» the first unformidable paragraph, and holds the 
confidential attention to the end. . . . The sour- 
» est cynic must find in Mrs. Sangster’ Ss message 
an uncommonly wise and wholesome note.— 
Brooklyn Times. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


On the Road win Poems. Illustrated. 
l6mo, Cloth, $1.25 

Little Knights and Ladies. Poems. Illus- 
trated. l6mo, one loth, $1.25. 

Home Fairies and Heart Flowers. Verses 
by Mrs. SANGSTER. Engravings by 

RANK FRENCH. _lilustrated. 

Cloth, $6.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N.Y. 


MAR 


Presutent on the 
tinge Tuns wen 
Sethe ge. Be 


Dr. Martin was the first President of the Tungwen 
Kwan (College of Foreign Knowledge), founded by 
the Chinese Government for the education of Chinese 
youth. He continued in that position for twenty- 
six years. Previously he wes first a missionary and 
then an attaché of the U.S - Legation. 


, and valuable. An interesting book.” — 


“No student of Eastern affairs can afford to le 
this work, which will take its place with Dr. Williams's 
The Outlook Kingdom’ as an authoritative work on China.”’— 


“Itis an illustrated with en taken f 

productions of Chinese artists, which ads a flavor of 
auaintness to a most interesting and instructive vclume.”’ 
” 


Fleming H, Revell Company 
New York: 112 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 63 Washington St. 
Toronto: 140-142 Yonge St. 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oidest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St... N. ¥. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
Ssth and 86th Streets, New York 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR OF 


MISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL 


New York City, 55 West 47th St. Mrs. Saran H. 
Emerson, Principal. Primary and Advanced Classes. 
Preparation for all Colleges. A few boarding scholars 
taken. Reopens Sept. 30, 1896. 

Successors to 


The Misses Graham Misses Green 


BoARDING AND Day ScHoot ror 1816). 
New location. 176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square, 
NEW YORE 


New York, Mornincsipe Heicuts 
Ceachers 120TH Sr.,_ West.—Department of 
College Science. Preparation for (a) teachers of 
science in State and city normal schoo 
(6) teachers of science in high schools and academies; (ce) 
supervisors of elementary science instruction in all grades 
of public and private schools. A college course, or its 
equivalent, required for entrance to the major course. 
Send for circular of information and Bulletin. 
Watrter L. Hervey, President. 


160-162 West 74th Street, New York 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL 


Reopens October %h. School for Girls. College Prepa- 
ration. Fire-proof School Building. 


Kindergarten Training School 
with Practice School 


yenre course. Reopays Oct. lst at 305 East 4ist 
City. Address Mrs. M. F. WALTON, 
Park New Rochelle, N. Y. 


st. 
The Arundel School for Girls 


30th. Primary and advanced classes. Specia oe pr 
training for boys. Boarding pupils. Mrs. EED. 


A LADY who has spent much time traveling in 

Europe, as well as in advanced educational work in 
this country, desires to chaperon young girls who wish to 
go abroad for travel or for study. Highest references 
given and required. Address EUROPE, No. 1,936, 
Outlook Office. 


California 


Coll leadi d 

courses leading legrees o 
4, pecognized by Universi of Calif 

irty-five miles 


school Preparing for all institutione connected the 
College Cc. G. BALDWIN, President. 


Connecticut 


Brookfield Center, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


The Curtis. School for Young Boys 


A strong life in school and out, full of normal activities 
an althy conditions. A clean moral atmosphere, a 
loyalty, a high purpose—full of help for oe your boy’ 
ood. Home life; single room 
book full ae suggestion. FREDERICK 


The Housatonic Valley Institute “x2~" 


Among the Berkshire Hills of Northwestern a. & 
Home for boys. Scientific, Business, 
Pre Courses. Thirteen mold, 

H. "Mac arland, 5.B., L. W. Arnol A.B., Principals. 


Woodside Seminary | = 


City advantages for culture and study. Ex- 
rienced te rs. MissSARAJ.S ITH, 
incipal, Hartford, Conn. 


Massachusetts 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


A thorough education p with | Food home influence. 
stablish 
Miss Ipa F. Foster, 
Miss Caroume R. CLARk, Principals. 


Newton Home School cirrs 


Opens Oct. Ist. Preparatory fos colle 
ecial students. Address Mrs. WILLI AM 
ipal, 602 Center St., Newton, Mass 


‘ourses for 


. BAKER, 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Ry Adams Training School for Nurses. 
cppostanity for excellent training is offered by the 
Nee Adams Hospital to youn women desiring to fol- 
low the profession of nursin 
Mrs. JOHN BRACEWELL Noch Adams. Mass. 


Windsor Hall School 


prepares girls for Radcliffe and othes colleges. Studies 
elective in other courses. Comfortable home. Ten miles 
from Boston. Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Principal, 


WABAN, MASSACHUSETTS 


New Hampshire 


COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 


$200 to $250 a Year. Co-educational. 4th Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. Gro. W. Grieg, Presipent 


New Jersey 


MRS. ARTHUR W. KNAPP’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey.— Primary, Academic, and Col- 
lege Preparatory Courses. Boarding pupils. $400 per yr. 


FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 


Young Ladies’ Seminary 


uate usic, Orato 


The secret af Thomas Arnold's influence over his pupils 
was personal contact. Boys want sympathy and they can- 
not be permanently influenced till they feel they have it. 


Lakewood — 
Heights 
School 


[liss Townsend’s School for — 


Academic and coliege preparatory de nts. 
all Sept. $4 Park Place, Ne wark, 


Aim: The development of moral, 
intellectual, and physical manhood. 


JAMES W. MORBY, Lakewood, N. J. 


SUMMIT, N. J. Near New York 


The Kent Place School for Girls 


ipal, Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul, late of Wellesley 
Co ‘Modern methods. College pre Home 


New York 


Keep up with » 
tthe Cimes 
The Chautauqua Reading Circle 


solves the problem. Thereare no exam- 
inations, but many helps for readers. 
forty thousand graduates show that the 
flan ts practicable, THE FRENCH-GREEK 
z year begins Oct. 1. Send for circulars to 


+ JOHN Hi. VINCENT, Dept. 39, Buffalo, N. Y. 


RIVATE TUITION AND HOME. PREP- 
ARATION FOR COLLEGE.—References: 
President Patton of Princeton, President Dwight of Yale. 
Rev. J.C. Wycxorr, A.M.., 65 Grove St.. New Haven. Ct 


oLp TYME, Boxwood School for Girls 


Elective golle preparatory. Special advan 
in Art and * department for ls 
twelve. RIC CHAR SILL GRI WOLD. 

Massachusetts 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. For the hi ducation of 

and ‘sctentine course ome gf "study, also 
paratory an iona ear gins t. 

Avuly to Ation Prins Mone 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


Christian Endeavor H n 1 = 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAT cor 


76 East %h St., New York. 215 W Ave., 


The Cambridge School 


A select, private school fo ls. Comforts of 
Mr, ARTHUR GILMAN is the. Cambridge. 


Sing-Sing-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Mt. Pleasant Military moocomy 


with separate for small Ay, 
References: Hon. Choa amilton rw. 
Mabie, L.H.D. For fully year book 
address Tue PRINCIPALS. 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Gordon’s French and English 

Boarding and Day School for Young 

Ladies and Little Girls ny 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


iss S. L, T CY 
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lall De Very giad tO see Ur. Martins DOOK. 
has forgotten more about China than most men ever ee 
knew.”’—ArtTHUR H. Smitu, author of Chinese Char- 
acteristics.” 
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Dress Goods. 
LATE FALL STYLES. 


Genuine French Jacquard canvas in Green and Black, Brown, Gray, and Blue with Black; $1.00 per yard. 


Rough Basket Zibeline, plain colors, Myrtle, Navy, and Brown, 48 inches wide; $1.25 per yard. 
Knotted Bourette, woven in shaded effects, part silk; price $1.75 per yard. 


— James McCreery & Co., 


q Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
ARMSTRONG MeKELYY HAT IS BRIGHTER, more attrac. |The Latest 
BEYMER-BAUMAN tive, than the homestead painted CORD EDGE 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS white, with green blinds? It may BIAS 


PAENESTOCE pittsburgh. | NOt suit the critic, but we like it and it will 


ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN | please the owner. Painted with 
ATLANTIC 
— P W hite Lead 
Ure YY hite tea 
JEWETT 
| Pai neg | and Pure Linseed Oil, it will look fresh and 
| UNION 
| sdvemnn clean longer than anything else ; if properly 
exruas $M applied, it will not scale, chip, or chalk off, 
4 wes but forms a perfect base for subsequent re- 
inting ; is therefore economical. 
painting ; is 
White Lead the brand list of 
JOHN T. LEWIS &@ BROS.CO ; using Nationat Laap Co.’s brands of Pure White 1 Lead and Tinting Gann. 
MORLEY Philadel i Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showin ing oom samples 
Cleveland. of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM — painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
— Salem, Mass. pon application to those intending to paint. 
Buffalo. NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville. i Broadway, New 


The Thousands who have used Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


have not done so haphazard. They have 
investigated, calculated—and adopted. 

They have not only got beautiful color- 

ing effects, with a depth and richness 
impossible in paint, but at half the cost* 
—50 per cent. cheaper than paint. In- 

_ vestigation costs them a postal card 
j request, which brings 23 wood samples, 
*{ circulars, and house-sketches in color 
black-and-white. 


“ Wood treated with (Creosote) is not pe vee to 
dry rot dr other decay ”"—CENTURY DICTIONARY. 


Cabot’ Sheathing Quite” CABUT, Sole Mir Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Makes Agents at all Central Points 


delicious drink in- 
stantly made from 


WHITMAN’S. 


x 
: 

INSTANTANEOUS 
> CHOCOLATE. 


House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA, AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRE SETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BRUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Perfect in flavor and 
quality. Put up in 


— and balf-pound 
tins 


i 


PROF. A. 
130 and 132 West 42d St., World Fame 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 


Endorsed by Educators, Scientific, 
sional and Business Men al! over the world. 


from six books to one. 
E bound, with portrait and autograph. Price — 
American, 10s. 6d. En lish. As le tus and testim 
i 


nials sent FREE. Address, A sette, 287 Fifth 
t., London, Eng. 


DE 


lasses beip eyes. NO PAIN. Whispers 
Bend to F, Hiscox (o., 858 Bway, K. for Book and Prosts 


VELVETEEN 


BINDING. 


It combines with the well-known durabil- 
ity of allS. H. & M. bindings an elegance 
and finish heretofore unknown. Ask for 
the Ever Ready, Vassar or Feather- 
bone Edge. | 
If your dealer WILL NUT 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 

“* Home Dressmaking Made Easy,’’ a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 

S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City, 
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The Modern 
STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 

~ J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


STAMPED 
STEEL 
4 CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE, 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 29 Cherry St., N.Y. 
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HEN Tennyson died, there were two Eng- 
lish poets whose genius would have kept 
alive the greater traditions of the laureate- 
ship—Swinburne and William Morris. 
Morris has now gone to join his illustrious 
contemporary. Born at Walthamstow, in 

Fssex, in 1834, the son of a business man, educated in a 

school presided over by a Scotchman, who described him as 

a rollicking boy, William Morris began early to take an 

interest in art and all that concerns art. In 1852 he 

entered Exeter College at Oxford, at a time when the 
religious atmosphere had many elements which affiliated 
it with mediwval art. Morris came early under the 
influence of the painters of the Pre-Raphaelite school, 
and was drawn especially to the study of the art of 
the Middle Ages. He contributed a few poems to the 

“Oxford and Cambridge Magazine,” which, like its 

predecessor, “‘ The Germ,” was the organ of the young 

movement. After leaving the umiversity he studied 
architecture, and in turn painting and decoration. In 

1857, in company with several leading artists, he assisted 

in the painting of the walls of the Oxford Union Hall. In 

1858 he made his first mark as a poet by the publication 

of “ The Defense of Guenevere, and Other Poems.” ‘Three 

years later he became interested in the business of designing 
and manufacturing stained-glass windows, mosaics, wall- 
papers, and artistic furnishings, and the group of men of 
whom he was one in this practical way did a great deal to 
ennoble and enrich English domestic life. This work will be 
be described (with several illustrations) in an article called 

“A Visit to William Morris’s Factory,” to be printed in the 

October Magazine Number of The Outlook. Morris’s best- 

known work, “Tye Earthly Paradise,” appeared in 1868. 

To these earlier works must be added a long list of volumes 

in prose and verse; books of art study, translations, poems, 

and those charming romances of an older time, “ The 

Glittering Plain,” ‘‘ The Wood Beyond the World,” which 

are notable, as has been said, for the presentation of beau- 

tiful things in a beautiful way. Mr. Morris had been for 

a number of years associated with the Socialist movement 

in England, being convinced of the economic soundness of 

that movement and of its artistic necessity, and being also 
strongly moved by a deep and passionate sympathy with 
the humbler phases of human experience. He was a man 
of exquisite artistic feeling, whose work often has a kind of 
beauty which suggests detachment from the problems and 
questionings of modern life; but he was a Socialist of a 
pronounced type, and a practical worker in his profession 
of great effectiveness. His courage was unquestioned, his 
scorn of conventionality unconcealed, his love of beauty, 
next to his love of his fellows, the supreme passion of his 
life. ‘‘The Earthly Paradise” is the best known of Mr. 

Morris’s works, and has won for him the title of “ the nine- 

teenth-century Chaucer,” but the resemblance between the 

younger and the elder poet wasa very superficial one. Mr. 
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Morris, although a narrative poet, had the manner of an 
idylist. 

A great deal has been said for many months past in the 
newspapers about the treaty obligations of the Turkish 
Government which have not been fulfilled, and the failure 
to fulfill which makes it possible for the Great Powers to 
interfere in the Government of the Turkish Empire with- 
out incurring the responsibilities of arbitrary or revolu- 
tionary action. The “ Evening Post?’ of this city has re- 
cently reprinted a section from the Berlin Treaty, and 
another from the Anglo-Turkish Convention, which not 
only show exactly the nature of these Turkish promises and 
afford a standard of measurement of willful and murderous 
unfaith to the Great Powers to which these promises were 
made, but also, as it seems to us, show very clearly Eng- 
land’s responsibility to the Armenians. Under the Berlin 
Treaty “‘the Sublime Porte undertakes to carry out, with- 
out further delay, the improvements and reforms demanded 
by local requirements in the provinces inhabited by the 
Armenians, and to guarantee their security against the 
Circassians and Kurds. It will periodically make known 
the steps taken to this effect to the Powers, who will 
superintend their application.”” Under the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention the Sultan “ promises to England to introduce 
necessary reforms, to be agreed upon later between the 
two Powers, into the Government and for the protection 
of the Christians and other subjects of the Porte in these 
territories; and, moreover, to enable England to make 
necessary provision for executing her engagements, his 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan further consents to assign the 
island of Cyprus to be occupied and administered by Eng- 
land.” It must further be remembered that on the basis of 
this treaty England objected to Russian intervention. 
These facts not only confer the right, but impose on Eng- 
land the duty, of doing all that is in her power to protect the 
Armenians from the most cruel massacres in modern his- 
tory. The failure of the Powers to compel the Turkish 
Government to keep its promises made in behalf of its 
subject peoples makes each of these Powers particeps crim- 
ints in the most terrible and repulsive of modern tragedies. 


These facts furnish the historical basis for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech at Liverpool on the Armenian question, 
which, as reported in full in last week’s “ Independent,” is 
seen to be more significant than it appeared to be from the 
cable dispatches, on which our paragraph of last week was 
based. He declares in emphatic terms that “ the guilt of 
massacre rests upon the Turkish Government,” and that 
‘*the Sultan has added massacre to massacre ;” he traces the 
history of past treaty relations, showing clearly Turkey’s 
solemn obligation to introduce into Armenia effective re- 
forms and England’s undertaking in return to defend Turkey 
in Armenia against unjust aggression from Russia; he 
points out as a result that England has both a solemn 
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right and a solemn obligation to demand the introduction 
of those reforms and the protection of the Armenians. As 
a first step in emphasizing her protest against the Turkish 
massacres he proposes the recall of the English Ambassa- 
dor from Constantinople, and the corresponding dismissal 
of the Turkish Ambassador from London, which, he says, 
“in the present relations with Turkey would be a with- 
drawal of countenance and an escape from responsibility.”’ 
He does not, however, stop here. “I am going to sup- 
pose,”’ he says, ‘* that upon this suspension of diplomatic 
relations England informs the Sultan that she shall take 
into consideration means of enforcing, if force alone is 
available, compliance with her just, legal, and humane 
demand.” He proposes further to pass what has been 
called self-denying ordinance’”’—a declaration that on 
no account would England turn war with Turkey to her 
own private and particular advantage. He does not believe 
that, if this course were pursued, “ Europe, or any part of 
Europe, will make war to insure the continuance of these 


massacres.” But if other European States should arm to, 


defend Turkey’s right to massacre Armenian subjects, he’ 
thinks that it will be then time enough for England to 
withdraw from the exercise of force, leaving her solemn 
public protest on record. We are inclined to think that 


this speech and the response which English sentiment has — 


made to it have had some effect in promoting the agree- 
ment which the cable foreshadows between England, France, 
and Russia for the purpose of assuring to the Armenians 
protection within the Armenian territory. This agreement 
appears, as we go to press, only in the form of an uncon- 
firmed rumor, but if it be true that England is willing to 
enter into relations with Russia and France for the protec- 
tion of the Armenians from the Turks, the agreement of 
Russia and France with England would not be at all 
improbable. 

The extraordinary futility of the Spanish endeavors to 
suppress the insurrection in Cuba was explained some time 
ago in these columns by the statement that, among other 
difficulties, the Spaniards labored under the great disad- 
vantage of being very incompetently officered by men who 
lacked the capacity for conducting large operations, and 
who were much more interested, as a rule, in making money 
than in the successful prosecution of the war. Spain and 
Cuba alike have suffered from the greed and incapacity of 
Government officials of all kinds in that island. A good 
deal of stir has been made in Madrid by an article on the 
situation from the pen of a well-known Spanish military 
critic. He says plainly that the failure of the attempts to 
put down the insurrection in Cuba has been due to the 
lack of proper generalship. The ability of the insurgent 
leaders, in the judgment of this writer, has been exag- 
gerated. In his opinion Gomez is the only man of ability 
among them; a good organizer, bad-tempered, but en- 
dowed with the qualities of a leader, he has proved too 
strong in strategic skill and power of organization for his 
Spanish opponents, and for the last eighteen months has 
practically done what he chose, forcing the overwhelming 
Spanish forces to the defensive work of preventing him 
from carrying out his own plans. If the Spanish troops 
in Cuba had a good leader, the history of the past two 
years would have been very different. It remains to be 
seen whether the new leadership of the Spanish forces will 
do anything to restore the lost prestige of the Spanish 
arms. Meanwhile the situation of Spain is seriously com- 
plicated by her difficulty in securing a loan of $200,000,000— 
a frightful burden to impose upon a country already close 
to the edge of bankruptcy, and a frightful amount of 
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money to spend on a province already practically lost, and 
upon a war which had been marked by nothing but utter 
incapacity. The Government is hoping to borrow this 
large amount from the foreign capitalists who are the sub- 
stantial owners of the Spanish railways, and who will lend 
further money only in return for very great and humiliat- 
ing concessions. It is probable that Spain will do what- 
ever is asked of her; for nothing now counts, apparently, 
in the eyes of the Spanish Government except the neces- 
sity of recovering the prestige which has been lost. 

The annual meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science was held this year at Liverpool, 
on September 16-23, Sir Joseph Lister presiding. The 
routine work of the various sections was unusually varied 
and interesting, and some of the papers read and addresses 
delivered were of general importance, notably those on 
“ Socialism,” by the Rt. Hon. Leonard Courtney ; “ African 
Exploration,” by Major Darwin; and “ Evolution,” by Pro- 
fessor E.E. Poulton. Professor J. J. Thomson also delivered 
an exhaustive address on “ The Rontgen Rays.” Mr. Court- 
ney’s address was an elaborate discussion as to whether 
the economic theory advocated at the last meeting of the 
Association at Liverpool in 1870—the theory of the freedom 
of the individual in industrial life—could now be reaffirmed, 
or whether it must be recast to suit changed conditions. 
He admitted that the success of the theory demanded a large 
amount of co-operation, but contended that new and diffi- 
cult ground was entered upon when an increasing number 
of industries was sought to be managed by the State or by 
municipalities. The existing direction of railways, postal, 
telegraph, and telephone services by the State in some 
cases he explained as originating in special circumstances ; 
but he held that the general nationalization of industries 
and land would induce conditions surpassing the resources 
of statesmanship to deal with. He asserted that the prin- 
ciple of individual liberty, however safeguarded, afforded a 
practicable plan under which society had made its progress, 
while the principle of collective action has no such promise, 
and retards the forces on whose movement growth depends. 
In a word, the position taken in the address was that the 
chief hope of industrial progress in the future lies in a 
fuller acceptance of the individualist principles of the past 
generation of economists. Major Darwin’s address re- 
viewed the progress of African exploration, and explained 
the geographical causes owing to which the settlement of 
Africa was advancing from the south and north rather 
than by the east and west coasts. —Thecomparative poverty 
of Africa demanded a cautious development of material 
civilization, and the utilization of the waterways until an 
extensive system ot railways could be supported. With 
regard to the commercial development of trade routes, 
Major Darwin advocated continuous communication with 
the valley of the Nile and central Soudan, utilizing the 
river where possible, and overcoming obstacles by canals 
and railways. Professor Thomson’s paper was mainly 
devoted to reconciling the two main views as to the nature 
of the Rontgen rays. Professor Poulton’s paper combated 
the address on evolution delivered by Lord Salisbury at 
the Oxford meeting of the Association, and discussed the 
age of the earth from a biological standpoint, claiming a 
longer period of time than that demanded by the geologists. 


The next meeting of the Association will be held in Toronto. 


The political news of the week has consisted chiefly of 
the speeches delivered by Mr. McKinley and Mr. Bryan, 
and the claims sent out by the campaign managers regard- 
ing the approaching election. The two candidates are by 
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common consent among the hardest-worked men in the 
United States. Mr. Bryan’s increasing hoarseness has 
compelled him to deliver fewer open-air addresses than 
heretofore, but nevertheless, during his journey last week 
from Maine to Ohio, he averaged three or four speeches a 
day. In West Virginia, to which he devoted especial at- 
tention, his supporters claim that he spoke to half the 
voters in the State. While Mr. Bryan thus continues to 
go before the people, the people continue to come before 
Mr. McKinley. Delegation after delegation pours in upon 
Canton, and as each of Mr. McKinley’s speeches is care- 
fully prepared and revised, the labor involved is almost 
beyond endurance. The “ head that wears the crown” 
may rest uneasily, but the head that seeks the Presidency 
cannot rest at all. The claims sent out by campaign 
managers from*various States have, asa rule, been tubbish. 
This characterization, however, does not apply to those 
made by the two National headquarters at Chicago, and 
published on Thursday of last week. Each of these con- 
cedes something to the other side, and the two together 
indicate where the real fight is being waged. The follow- 
ing States were claimed by the Republicans and not by the 
Democrats ; the votes are those in the Electoral College : 


States. Votes. States. Votes. 
New Hampshire........... 4 NOW 10 
Massachusetts ... 15 12 


The following were claimed by the Democrats and not 


by the Republicans : 


States. Votes. States. Votes. 
North Carolina....... .... 11 
South Carolina ........... 9 4 
12 
The following were claimed by both parties: 

States. Votes. States. Votes. 
coc comb sees coos 3. North Dakota. ....... 3 
West Virginia............. 6 .. 30 


What is most remarkable about these lists is not the extra- 
ordinary number of States classed as doubtful, but the fact 
that the classification is sustained by most of the voters in 
the States so classed. It is true that many Republicans 
in Virginia will possibly concede that the fusion forces are 
likely to win in that State, while probably most Democrats 
in Ohio now concede that State to the Republicans; but, 
with these exceptions, those who know most about the 
situation in the disputed States are most uncertain about 
the results. 

The assumption, so current in this campaign, that inter- 
national bimetallism is impossible, and that the only choice 
is between gold monometallism and silver monometallism, 
may be justified bv the future, but does not appear to us 
warranted by the present facts. Senator Hoar has come 
back from Europe deeply impressed, according to a current 
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interview with him, by the strength of bimetallism on the 
other side of the Atlantic. He declares that even in Eng- 
land there is a strong opinion eager for the restoration of 
silver for its place by the side of gold as a standard of 
value and a legal tender. “I think I know,” he says, “ that 
this is the opinion of a majority of the present Cabinet.”’ 
A large majority of the French Assembly have passed a 
resolution within a few months, expressing the desire of 
France to co-operate in a bimetallic movement. A similar 
resolution has been passed by the German Legislature. 
According to even the New York “Sun,” which is an in- 
tense disbeliever in bimetallism, the proprietors of landed 
estates in Germany, of whom Prince Bismarck is perhaps 
the most distinguished representative, the small peasant 
farmersin France, and the Tory landowners in Great Britain, 
as well as the Manchester cotton-spinners in the latter 
country, are generally supporters of the bimetallic move- 
ment. The “Sun’s” hope of maintaining gold monomet- 
allism, curiously enough, rests onthe workingmen. Senator 
Hoar declares his belief that “Mr. McKinley can, if his 
administration be wise, effect an international agreement 
which will remove this vexatious question from our poli- 
tics.” At the same time he says: “I do not think any 
large number of bimetallists, either in this country or 
England, tolerate for a moment the plan of having the 
United States establish the free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, or at any other ratio, without the co-oper- 
ation of other nations.” 


The Civil Service Reform movement has had two or 
three setbacks recently, which will, no doubt, however, 
prove to be but temporary. In Tacoma, Wash., last spring 
certain amendments to the charter incorporating stringent 
and approved civil service provisions were adopted by a 
popular vote of three totwo. These amendments, however, 
have been declared illegal by a Judge of the Superior Court, 
on the ground that there was an irregularity in the notice 
of the election at which they were submitted. The State 
Constitution requires that ten days’ notice shall be given 
in each voting precinct of all elections at which charter 
questions are to be passed upon, and the enabling act 
directs that this notice must be given by posting, as well 
as in the newspapers. Although the amendments were 
most thoroughly advertised in all the newspapers and in 
the meetings held by the civil service reformers, and 
although they were preached from the pulpits, the Judge 
held that, the requirement as to posting being a constitu- 
tional one, it must be carried out to the letter. The case 
has been appealed to the Supreme Court, which has here- 
tofore given decisions that seem to sustain a different view 
of the matter. In the meantime the Civil Service Com- 
mission has determined to continue the examinations pend- 
ing the decision of the Appellate Court. In New Orleans 
the reform has struck a different kind of snag, and one which 
the framers of the present law did not foresee. The new 
charter provides for the appointment of three Civil Service 
Commissioners at an annual salary of $3,000 each. On 
the plea of retrenchment, the Council has taken the posi- 
tion that it will not confirm the Commissioners unless they 
agree to waive all claim to salary. ‘This they have refused 
to do, and a deadlock has resulted. Steps forward, how- 
ever, are to be noted in Chicago and Rochester. In the 
former city the School Board has determined to place all 
its appointees, except teachers, under civil service rules. 
Rochester proposes to goastep further and include teachers. 
Candidates for appointments as teachers will have to pre- 
sent Regents’ certificates as to their proficiency, and will 
be selected in the order of their standing in the Regents’ 
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examination. The new Rochester regulations favored by 
Mayor Warner bring all but a very few principal offices, 
like that of the City Clerk and Fire Marshal, within their 
purview. 

Senator Raines, the author of the present excise law in 
New York, has issued a statement in defense of his meas- 
ure. He shows that under the old law there were 10,118 
licensed drinking-places in New York City, yielding $1,790,- 
000 a year of public revenue, while under the present law 
there are but 7,310 drinking-places, yielding a public 
revenue of $4,857,000. There has thus been a reduction 
of 27 per cent. in the number of drinking-places, and an 
increase of over $3,000,000 in the public revenue therefrom. 
Senator Raines goes on to state that, although New York 
City must pay one-third of the present liquor revenue into 
the State treasury, it contributes less to the support of the 
State than if it were taxed in proportion to its property. 
The city contains over 46 per cent. of the property, but 
pays barely 46 per cent. of the Raines law contributions. 
New York City, therefore, says Senator Raines, is benefited 
instead of ‘‘ robbed ”’ by the clause requiring a third of the 
liquor taxes to be paid into the State treasury. Although 
New York City drinks much more than the rest of the 
State in proportion to its population, it drinks less 
than the rest of the State in proportion to its wealth. 
Thus far Senator Raines’s defense is satisfactory. Where 
it fails is in dwelling almost exclusively upon the 
financial results of the law, whereas the State at large 
is chiefly concerned as to its moral results. In fact, 
one might say that the State at large is concerned only as 
to its moral results; for if the amount of liquor consumed 
remains the same, the State at large is no richer if its 
revenues come from the consumers of liquor than if it 
came from the owners of property. We believe that the 
Raines Law has lessened somewhat the amount of liquor 
consumed, but upon this matter the Senator has nothing to 
say. It is the matter, however, which the public must 
keep in mind, and amendments to the law must be made 
in the direction of increasing its moral efficiency. Some 
amendments need to be made immediately. There must 
be a new definition of “ meals ” if liquor is not to be sold 
on Sunday along with bogus “ meals;” there must be a 
new definition of “ hotels” if liquor is not to be sold freely 
on Sunday in bogus “ hotels ;” there must be a new defini- 
tion of “ guests ” if liquor is not to be sold freely on Sun- 
day to bogus “guests.”’ In short, the Sunday-closing 
clauses, though already most helpful, need a careful revis- 
ion to be thoroughly effective. 

F 

To secure the privilege of selling liquor on Sunday 
under the Raines Law the saloon-keeper must pay a 
license of eight hundred dollars, and provide room for 
ten beds. The partitions between these beds may be 
calico, as the law does not specify the kind of room 
required to constitute a hotel under the law. The liquor- 
dealer finds he has room to spare on six days of the week. 
These so-called hotels abound, and have even at this early 
date presented new problems for the student of sociology. 
The boys of New York have caught the dominant spirit of 
the age, organization. On one block of Delancey Street 
twenty-seven boys’ clubs are organized. For these clubs 
a place for meetings must be found. The new Raines 
Law hotels offer their hospitality, and it is accepted. 
There is no choice for the boys. It is the Raines Law 
hotel or nothing. The boys usually pay dues of about 
five cents a week. Three cents is considered as rent, and 
two cents provides refreshments. Some of these “ hotel” 
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proprietors give the use of their rooms. That labor 
organizations have been compelled to hire their rooms 
from saloon-keepers is a well-known and often-deplored — 
fact, but it becomes even more serious when boys are 
made to depend on the “hotel” keeper for their social 
opportunity. The boy’s club represents his effort to sup- 
ply this need of his nature. On the East Side the Uni- 
versity Settlement, the College Settlement, and the Trained 
Nurses’ Settlement, together with the organizations under 
church and sectarian control, provide as far as possible 
for the boys’ clubs. The limit to their hospitality is the limit 
imposed by their means. It is a comment on the power of 
tradition that for the most part all the public schools, the 
Children’s Aid Society schools, and the school-rooms of the 
Female Guardian Society are closed at the time the boys’ 
clubs are in session in the unused rooms of the Raines 


Law hotels. 
& 


The Charleston “ News and Courier ”’ takes a most hope- 
ful view of the cotton-manufacturing industry at the South, 
and presents comprehensive figures from an annual cotton 
report sustaining its view. The amount of cotton taken 
by Northern and Southern mills for the last half-century 
has been as follows: 


Year Ending Northern Mills. Southern Mills. 
August 31. Bales. Bales. 
475,702 87,067 
st cece 786,521 178,107 
coce 806,890 90,000 


It was not until 1880 that cotton-manufacturing at the South 
recovered from the effects of the war. Since that date it has 
grown with marvelous rapidity. Then the Southern mills 
were taking but one-eighth of the cotton manufactured in 
America, and now they are taking three-eighths. The labor 
in the Southern cotton-mills is almost entirely white, but 
the increasing ability shown to carry on a manufacturing 
industry is none the less evidence that the evil effects of 
Slavery are passing away. A state of society where most 
of the labor was performed by slaves was only less degrad- 
ing to the white laborers than to the black. Now that the 
old stigma upon labor is gradually disappearing, there is no 
reason why the industrial development of the South should 
not come to rival that of the North. It is the unseen 
things that in the long run count, and it is the spirit of a 
people which determines in what direction and how far its 
energies shall be developed. 

It is announced that omnibuses propelled by electricity 
are shortly to be run in the London streets. If this an- 
nouncement is not premature, the horseless carriage will 
soon be tested under the most difficult conditions; that is 
to say, in the largest of modern cities and in the most 
crowded of modern streets. If omnibuses can be successfully 
run in the Strand and High Holborn, they may be run 
anywhere in the world; and when the omnibus is success- 
fully run by electricity, the same motive power will be rap- 
idly applied to other vehicles. Ata recent meeting of one 
of the sections of the British Association, Sir Douglas Fox, 
the President, laid particular emphasis on his faith in the 
perfection of the self-propelling vehicle in the near future. 
To-day these vehicles are ugly to the eye, clamorous to the 
ear, disagreeable to several senses by reason of the motion 
due to the vibration produced by the cngines, and difficult 
to steer. In the case of vehicles which use oil, offensive 


odors are given off, and the engine can neither be rapidly 
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started nor swiftly stopped. These defects, however, Sir 
Douglas Fox believes to be remediable in the near future, 
and when they are remedied such cats will be used on all 
existing roads, where they will be welcomed by the high- 
way authorities; for it is estimated, according to the Lon- 
don “ Spectator,” that two-thirds of the present wear and 
tear of roads is caused by horses and one-third only by the 
wheels. These self-propelling cars would run off the high- 
way into farmyards or fields, and receive and deliver prod- 
uce at first hand. It is possible that the predictions made 
in this address may not be fulfilled quite as early as the 
prophet expects, but it seems certain that in the course of 
no very long period of time self-propelling vehicles of many 
kinds will be in use. 


The Political Issues 


I.—Free Coinage of Silver 


Last May apparently’ well-informed men in America 
declared that the “ free-silver craze’ was over, that the 
wage-earners and farmers were “ keenly alive to the merits 
of the gold standard,” that “ faith in bimetallism, whenever 
this can be accomplished by international agreement, was 
no longer regarded as satisfactory evidence of sound-money 
views,” that all signs pointed to “the early withdrawal of 
bimetallism as a panacea for our financial ills,” and antici- 
pated concurrent declarations in accordance with these 
views by both the great political parties.’ It is October, 
and one party has declared itself by its platform in favor 
of international bimetallism, and only after a hard struggle 
was there inserted a clause affirming that the gold standard 
should be maintained until international agreement can be 
secured ; the other party, by an ebullition of popular en- 
thusiasm unequaled in any political convention since the 
war, has declared itself in favor of the instant resumption 
of free-silver coinage without waiting for international action ; 
and although indications now point to the victory at the 
polls of the more conservative party, no unprejudiced 
student of public sentiment will venture an assured and 
dogmatic prophecy. What is the meaning of this seemingly 
sudden and popular movement in favor of silver? Those 
who can may attribute it to a dishonest desire to repudiate 
National obligations or to scale down personal debts. We 
cannot. We have long since banished from our theology 
the doctrine of total depravity, and we do not propose to 
let it creep back to embitter our discussions and falsify our 
judgments in political issues. The heart of the American 
people issound. The great majority of Americans desire 
that the Nation shall pay its debts in full, and intend so to 
pay their own. Their consciences may be ill-instructed, 
their judgments may be erroneous, but their intentions are 
not dishonest. 

It is our endeavor in this article first to explain the 
origin of this free-silver movement, and, second, to state 
why we think that it is ill-judged and that its success 
would be disastrous. 


BEGINNING OF GOLD MONOMETALLISM 


In 1867 a European Coinage Convention was assembled 
in Paris under Napoleon III. to consider plans for bringing 
about a uniform coinage in Christendom. It accomplished 
nothing but a declaration in favor of a single standard exclu- 
sively of gold. Up to that time the double standard had been 
the rule in Christendom, the single standard the exception. 
It is from this Convention that the experiment of a single 
gold standard for the world dates. “ Bimetallism,” says Dr. 


See editorial in ine” 
in Bates Won. n “Century Magazine” for July—probably, however, written 
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Francis A. Walker,' “is the old and well-approved monetary 
system of mankind. We know what bimetallism is, and 
what it will do. The method of its operation, the nature 
of its effects, are well known, and can be studied historically 
and satisfactorily upon a wide scale. No one knows what 
universal monometallism would be, or what it would do. 
Such a thing never existed. . . . Monometallism is only 
half-born. The twenty-three years during which it has 
been trying to make its way into the light have been years 
of unparalleled commercial disaster and disturbance.” 

It is not necessary here to trace the progress of this 
international movement toward a single gold standard, or 
consider the causes which have promoted it. It must suf- 
fice to say that one nation after another has adopted it: 
convinced by cogent reasons, affirms the monometallist— 
coerced by commercial pressure from surrounding nations, 
says the bimetallist. Norway and Sweden, the United 
States, Germany, Belgium, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Greece, Holland, Austria-Hungary, Roumania, in success- 
ive years (1872-1892) adopted the gold standard. The 
demand for silver for coinage purposes ceased, and the 
price of silver bullion, regulated by demand as well as 
supply, answered to the decreased demand, and steadily 
fell from $1 (for 412% grains) to about 53 cents, measured 
in gold. The demand for gold for coinage purposes 
steadily increased, and the price of gold bullion, regulated 
by demand as well as supply, steadily increased from $1 
(for 25 8-10 grains) to nearly $2, measured in silver. 

THE ARGUMENT AGAINST MONOMETALLISM 

Under this single gold standard all values are meas- 
ured by gold; and all or nearly all prices have fallen. 
This fall is best stated in the figures furnished by Sauer- 
beck’s tables, which are recognized by both parties to this 
controversy as authoritative. He represents the normal price 
by the figure 100, the average price maintained during the 
years 1868-77, and by the following table indicates the grad- 
ual fall since that time, a fall affecting alike the great food 
products, both animal and vegetable, the great textiles, both 
woolen and cotton, and the staple minerals, coal, iron, lead, 


copper, etc. : 


It is hardly possible for the unprejudiced student to doubt 
that a fall thus affecting all the great products and all gold 
countries, and beginning with the demonetization of silver, 
was in some measure due to the adoption of the gold stand- 
ard. We have no doubt that it would have been at once 
greater and more rapid had it not been somewhat delayed and 
materially mitigated in the United States by an act provid- 
ing fot the coinage of from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 of silver 
dollars monthly, and by reinvesting these dollars with legal- 
tender quality. How far, however, the fall was due to the 
appreciation of gold, how far to other causes, we need not 
here determine. Upon this question the ablest economists 
are divided in opinion. ost hoc is not always propter 
hoc. The indubitable facts are, first, that the world began 
to try the experiment of gold monometallism about the year 
1870, and, second, that prices began a gradual decline at 
that time and have been declining ever since. The opinidn 
that the change in the standard was a chief: cause in pro- 
ducing the change in the prices is certainly not without 
apparent foundation, and is sustained by nearly all the best 
expert judgment in the world. 

But this is not all. Contemporaneously with this change. 
in the monetary standard of the world there has gone on 


1 See his “ International Bimetallism” for an admirable history of the cur- 
rency changes. 
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a change in the distribution of wealth. Its concentration 
has proceeded by leaps and bounds. Millionaires have 
multiplied. The rich have been growing richer. The 
material conditions of the poor have not improved in the 
same ratio. 
but prudence also looks upon it with apprehension. The 
better judgment and the worse sentiments of mankind 
combine to make a formidable party, hostile to the con- 
centration of wealth, and, unhappily, too often also hostile 
to the men in whose hands the wealth is concentrated. 
How far gold monometallism is responsible for this wealth- 
concentration it is not necessary here to consider. We 
are endeavoring, not to afford a scientific explanation of 
economic phenomena, but to account for this really gradual 
but seemingly sudden rise of the free silver coinage party. 
And this is its cause: a conviction, shared by some of the 
ablest economists both of Europe and of the United States, 
that gold monometallism has promoted falling prices and 
wealth-concentration ; and a strong and settled purpose to 
find some way to secure steadier prices and a more equitable 
wealth-distribution. Tosay that this purpose is not wholly 
pure, patriotic, and disinterested is simply to affirm that it is 
human. It has been sedulously cultivated by men interested 
to find a market for their silver; sometimes carelessly, 
sometimes deliberately, embittered by political orators not 
too high-minded to set class against class in their eager 
ambition for office or applause, and poisoned by that envy 
for the apparently prosperous which is perhaps the most 
common as it is the meanest of vices. 


IS FREE COINAGE REPUDIATION ? 


But, however corrupted by malign elements, the pur- 
pose which in the popular mind has given volume and force 
to the free-coinage movement is not, in the intent and pur- 
pose of the great mass of the constituency, a dishonest pur- 
pose. The free-coinage advocate finds himself accused of a 
desire to repudiate National obligations. He knows—for 
he is often better informed than his accusers—that in 1878 
Congress, by a joint resolution, adopted by a vote of two 
to one in the Senate and nearly three to one in the House, 
declared that all the bonds of the United States issued or 
to be thereafter issued are payable, principal and interest, 
in silver dollars at the option of the Government,! and he 
resents with indignation the charge of repudiation brought 
against him for proposing to exercise that option, of which 
‘every purchaser of a United States bond has had full and 
public notice. He is charged with desiring to pay in fifty- 
cent silver dollars debts which on their face are payable in 
one-hundred-cent gold dollars. He knows, and his accusers 
ought to know, that any debt contracted since 1878 is under 
the law payable in silver dollars, which are full legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, not in explicit terms 
declared to be payable in gold.2, He knows, what his 
accusers ought also to know, that he does not propose to 
substitute silver for gold, but simply to provide more silver 
on the basis already existing. And he is assured by some 
of his leaders—we think erroneously—that the issuance of 
such silver dollars by thé United States alone, so far from 
reducing their bullion value, will, by creating additional 
demand for silver, so enhance it as to make it equal or 


1 The Matthews Joint Resolution, passed by the Senate January 25, 1878, and 
by*the House on January 28. 1878, in the Senate by a —_ of 42 to 20, in the 

ouse by a vote of 189 to 79: “ Resolved, by the Senate (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring therein), that all the bonds of the United States issued or 
authorized to be issued under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited 
are payable, principal and interest, at the option of the Government of the 
United States, in silver dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 
412% grains each of standard silver ; and that to restore to its coinage such silver 
coins as a legal tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not 
a bs ae of the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public 
creditors.’ 

? Bland-Allison Act of: 1878, providing for the coinage of silver dollars 
of the weight of yg, a me “which coins, together with all silver dollars here- 
tofore coined by the United States, of like weight and fineness, shall be a legal 
tender, at their nominal value, for all debts oad dues, public and private, except 
where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract.’ 
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nearly equal to gold.’ Those who, with us, think that the 
free coinage of silver would not correct, but would aggra- 
vate and enhance, the evils from which the community is 
suffering, and which the free-coinage advocate attributes 
to the demonetization of silver, should recognize the 
honesty of purpose of their fellow-citizens and endeavor 
to convince their judgment. In this respect such political 
speakers as ex-President Harrison, Carl Schurz, and Thomas 
Reed have set an example which might profitably have been 
followed by some preachers. | 

In this spirit we propose here to restate, but somewhat 
more fully than we have hitherto done, our reasons for 
advising the hesitating voter to vote at the coming election 
against the free coinage of silver. 


THE PERILS OF FREE COINAGE 

I. The argument for free silver coinage is very brief 
and simple. In its extreme form it may be thus stated: 
The demonetization of silver in 1873 has produced 
incalculable injury and hardship; therefore the remon- 
etization of silver in 1896 will produce incalculable 
benefits. But the argument is as fallacious as it is simple. 
A change in the standard of values instituted when the 
difference between the bullion value of gold and silver was 
insignificant, accomplished gradually through a period of 
twenty years, and mitigated by the extensive coinage of 
silver by the United States during the major part of that 
time, produced great injury, not to say injustice, in the 
community; this fact is a very poor reason for thinking 
that another change in the standard of values, introduced 
at a time when gold bullion is worth twice the price of 
silver bullion, carried into effect instantly and as the result 
of a heated campaign, and without any financial provision 
for it, will produce nothing but beneficent results. The 
experience of the past twenty years, if it teaches any- 
thing, teaches that any modification of the standard of 
values should be undertaken with the greatest reluc- 
tance, carried into effect with the greatest caution, and 
intrusted in its execution to the wisest and most experienced 
statesmen. 

The readiness of some of our contemporaries to proph- 
esy—some of whom seem to have concentrated all their 
knowledge on the future, since they appear to have none 
of the past—makes us cautious. We distrust our own 
prescience. But, so far as we are able to forecast the 
future, the election of Mr. Bryan would at once make the 
United States a silver nation, would put gold at a consid- 


_ erable premium, would drive it into hoarding or out of the 


country, would endanger and at least temporarily seriously 
lower our National credit both at home and abroad, would 
by its expulsion of gold, if not of all circulation based 
on gold, greatly contract the currency, would compel 
creditors to enforce: the payment of debts to prevent 
their own bankruptcy—in short, would produce a com- 
mercial disaster more widespread, if not more lasting, than 
any the country has ever experienced. The effect of 
this disaster the wage-earner would be the first to feel 
and from it the last to recover. Mr. Bryan does not 
share these apprehensions. “I am firmly convinced,” 
he says, “‘that by opening our mints to free and unlimited 
coinage at the present ratio, we can create a demand for 
silver which will keep the price of silver bullion at $1.29 per 
ounce measured by gold ” ?—~. ¢., at a parity with gold. 
A HAZARDOUS EXPERIMENT 


Now, we should as little think of recommending our readers 
to base their vote on our firm conviction as on that of Mr. 


1 International bimetallists eabversaliy believe that this would be the result of 
an international agreement which should include the chief commercial nations 
of the world. 

2 New York Madison Square speech. 
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Bryan, though there is certainly significance in the fact that 
our apprehension of danger is shared by a great majority of 
the wisest and most experienced financiers, and Mr. Bryan’s 
sanguine expectations are shared by few who are recognized 
as financial experts. But the doubtful voter should con- 
sider that in this honest difference of opinion the best that 
can be said for free silver coinage is that it is an experi- 
ment, not to say an extra-hazardous experiment, and if 
Mr. Bryan’s convictions should prove ill founded, and the 
convictions of his equally honest and not less well-informed 
opponents should prove well founded, the experiment is 
one which would bring disaster to this country, and irre- 
mediable suffering and irretrievable financial ruin upon 
unnumbered homes. A man may hazard his own fortunes 
in a doubtful experiment. He will hesitate more if the 
fortunes of his family are also hazarded ; still more if it 
brings those of his neighbors into peril; most of all if it 
creates a rational fear of peril and evokes a solemn and 
earnest protest from thousands of men who will be involved, 
in spite of themselves, in the hazards which he proposes to 
venture, under the inspirations of a questionable hope. If 
free silver coinage could be tried by a single city, county, 
or State, it might be worth the trial. If the rest of the 
country could look on, and measure the wisdom of its 
prophets by the record of results, if we could thus do with 
the silver question what we are doing with the woman 
suffrage question, give it a trial on a small scale, the possi- 
ble benefit to many might counterbalance the possible 
ill to a few. But that is not the case. Having once 
entered on the experiment, we cannot draw back until the 
evil is done, if evil it produces. 

It is always dangerous for a great nation to try experi- 
ments ; and the greater the nation the greater the danger. 
The injuries produced by a mistake are always widespread 
and often irreparable. The more closely the subject mat- 
ter of the experiment enters into the life of the people, the 
more cautious will the wise man be about trying the experi- 
ment. Nothing enters more closely into the life of the 
nation than its standard of values. With nothing is it 
more perilous to experiment. There is no conceivable 
subject upon which a mistake would or could produce 
greater suffering. Whatever the evils of gold monometal- 
lism—and we believe that they have been serious and wide- 
spread—it is safer toendure them than to hazard a sudden 
change in the standard of values, without prevision of its 
probable effects and careful provision for them, 


MORAL OBJECTIONS TO FREE COINAGE 


II. The moral objections to the free coinage of silver 
appear to us even more serious than the economic objec- 
tions, though inextricably interwoven with them. We have 
expressed our faith in the honest intentions of the great 
mass of voters who make up the free-silver party; but, 
however honest their intentions, we fear that the result of 
their action, if they were to carry the election, would be 
one of great practical injustice. It istrue that Congress has 
explicitly declared that the Nation’s bonds are payable in 
silver at our option. It is true that silver is a legal tender 
for all debts, public and private. But it is also true that 
we have more than once declared that it is our purpose to 
keep gold and silver at a parity,’ and if now by our action 
they are no longer kept at a parity, if gold coin goes up and 
silver coin goes down, while we should fulfill the letter of 
our contracts by paying our debts in silver, could we say 
that we had truly fulfilled their spirit, or had even lived up 
to our pledge to do all in our power to give our silver 


dollar a purchasing value equal to that of gold? If, as the 
_' By the Sherman Act of 1890: “ It being the established policy of the United 


States to maintain the two metals at a parity with each other.” The p 
was repeated in the law repealing the Sherman Act. 
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result of the election, every manufacturer and merchant 
were to mark up his goods twenty-five per cent., and every 
landlord his rent, and every coal-dealer his coal, and the 
Standard Oil Company its light, would the wage-earner 
suffer no injustice merely because the silver dollars in which 
he would be paid are legal tender? It is this anticipated 
injustice that the too indiscriminating anti-coinage advocate 
has in mind when he talks of repudiation and dishonesty 
and the old law, Thou shalt not steal. 

There are two principles by which we may well be guided 
in times of moral perplexity. The first is, It is rarely 
morally wise to do to another what he thinks unjust. The 
second is, It is never morally right voluntarily to enter 
on a course of action as to the justice of which the actor 
is himself in doubt. These principles are as applicable to 
nations as to individuals. The creditors of the American 
Nation, almost without exception, would think themselves 
unjustly dealt with by the American people were we first 
to establish free silver coinage and then to pay off our 
bonds in silver dollars. It would be in vain that we 
cited the joint resolution of 1878, declaring our bonds pay- 
able in silver at our option. They would reply by citing 
our pledge to keep gold and silver at a parity, and they 
would have reason for accusing us of having broken it. 
Even if we could defend our honesty to our own satisfac- 
tion, we could not defend our honor to theirs. We should 
not have provided “things honorable in the sight of all 
men.’”’ Nor should we have provided things honorable in 
our own sight. Is it right to abandon our past endeavor 
to keep gold and silver at a parity and to enter on the 
free coinage of silver, trusting to a “firm conviction” 
that gold and silver will come to a parity? On this ques- 
tion the Nation is divided in opinion. The difference of 
opinion is not merely economic, it is moral. Division of 
opinion in a nation is like uncertainty of judgment in an 
individual. However certain the individual may be upon 
the moral merits of this question, the Nation is not certain. 
And that incertitude is fatal to the action proposed. A 
democratic community may enter on a course of action 
concerning the political or economic expediency of which 
itis nearly evenly divided. But it ought not to enter upon 
a National experiment if a large proportion of the people 
regard it as immoral or even of doubtful morality. In such 
a case it should wait until discussion and education unite 
the conscience of the Nation. It is better to bear the ills 
inflicted by what half the Nation regards as the injustice of 
a past generation than to attempt their remedy by a policy 
which is regarded as unjust by the other half. 


THE FREE-COINAGE LEADERS 


III. A reconstruction of the currency of a nation is 
perhaps the most delicate and difficult of all political tasks. 
It requires for its successful achievement experience, not 
enthusiasm, and caution, not optimistic courage. But the 
qualities of experience and caution are exactly the ones in 
which the leaders of the free-silver movement appear to be 
lacking, while the qualities of enthusiasm and optimistic 
courage they possess in excess. The Convention which 
nominated Mr. Bryan is typical of the constituency, and 
Mr. Bryan is himself typical of the leaders. The Conven- 
tion was swept by a wave of impassioned enthusiasm -into 
an act quite unpremeditated by the majority of its dele- 
gates. Its fortunate selection of Mr. Bryan instead of 
such a leader as Senator Tillman was due rather to popu- 
lar instinct than to careful consideration. Mr. Bryan, the 
chosen leader, is a man of popular sympathies, strong 
convictions and the courage of them, high personal ambi- 
tions, and those qualities of imagination and emotion 
which make a magnetic speaker, but are rarely combined 
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with that sobriety of judgment and-caution in action which 
are the foundation of a great statesman. “It is my firm 
conviction ” serves temporarily a good purpose as the 
foundation of a popular speech, but no purpose at all as 
the foundation for executive action in the President of a 
great Nation. The plan proposed by this party and the 
personnel of the party harmonize. The plan is to change 
by a stroke of the pen a financial structure which has been 
a quarter of a century in process of construction, because 
the party believes it has worked injustice; and the men 
who propose to make the change neither ask nor desire 
the counsel or co-operation of the great masters of finance, 
in order to prevent the ruin which a too sudden change in 
our currency might produce, and which an overwhelming 
majority of the experts think it w#// produce. Whether, if 
Mr. McKinley is elected, he will make a vigorous endeavor 
to secure that international bimetallism to which the plat- 
form pledges his party remains to be seen; but, as a long- 
time believer in bimetallism, With a conviction which re- 
cent discussions have only served to strengthen, it is our 
“firm conviction ” that it would be safer to trust the ques- 
tion of a readjustment of the currency on a sounder basis 
than our present one to the possibly too cautious temper 
of Mr. McKinley and his advisers than to the certainly 
too eager and unhesitating temper of Mr. Bryan and his 
advisers. | 

For these reasons we advise the doubtful voter to cast 
his vote this fall against the free coinage of silver. The 
consideration of the other issues involved in this campaign 
we reserve to succeeding issues of The Outlook. 


The Pope on Anglican Orders 


The full text of the Papal Bull relating to Anglican 
orders, which is summarized in another column, shows, as 
was anticipated by all careful students of the question, 
that the hope of securing any concession of claims on the 
part of the Roman Catholic Church was from the start 
wholly without foundation. There has been during the 
past fifteen years a notable reaction in the English Church 
toward what are known as High Church views. The 
Bishops, owing to the fact that both Mr. Gladstone and 
_Lord Salisbury sympathize with the High Church party, 
are now advanced Churchmen in an overwhelming majority. 
The elaboration ot service has gone on in all parts of Eng- 
land, and in many places ritualistic practices have suc- 
ceeded the ancient simplicity. A small body of very 
advanced Churchmen under the leadership of Lord Halifax 
have gone so far that it is difficult to draw the line between 
their position and the Roman Catholic position, and this 
group of people have been hoping to gradually bring the 
English and the Roman Catholic Churches together by secur- 
ing some concession from the Roman Catholic Church on 
the question of the validity of English orders. The 
refusal of the Roman Church to recognize the validity of 
English orders has been the great stumbling-block in the 
way of many advanced Churchmen who would otherwise 
have become Roman Catholics. The Roman Catholic 
Church has steadily insisted upon the reconfirmation of 
all converts from the English Church and the reordination 
of all English clergymen who wish to enter the Roman 
priesthood. A good many Roman Catholics have coquetted 
with this body of advanced Churchmen of late years, and 
are in a measure responsible for the belief which gained 
ground that the present Pope might be induced to modify 
the historic policy of the Church and let down the bars to 
English Catholics. As a matter of fact, the Pope could 
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not have done it without concessions which would have 
gone to the very core of the claims and pretensions of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and Leo well says in his Bull 
that the question submitted to him was alreacy decided 
before its recent revival. The English Catholics in the 
Established Church must now choose between remaining 
in what they have practically conceded to be a schismatical 
position, or going over, as Manning and Newman and - 
many other members of the same party did years ago, to 
the Roman Catholic body. A sharp and decisive line has 
now been drawn between the two Churches; a great deal 
of fog has been blown away; and the advanced Churchmen 
cannot escape a decision which will doubtless deprive the 
English Church, to its advantage, of many who do not 
really belong to its fold. ‘The Pope’s decision is not only 
logically in accordance with the consistent policy of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but it is also of great advantage 
to any real movement towards Christian unity. That unity 
will not come along the lines which English Catholics have 
sought ; it must be spiritual before it can become organic 
or formal. 

The Pope’s frank declaration will also clear the minds 
of a great many people with respect to the true affiliations 
of the English Church. Nothing has been more incom- 
prehensible to intelligent students of the religious life of 
the English people than the vain attempt of a small body 
of advanced Churchmen and ritualists to make the funda- 
mentally Protestant Church of England Catholic in the 
narrow sense of the word. The English Church is, as has 
been so often said of late,a true branch of the Catholic 
Church, but it is none the less, in spirit, in history, and by 
race tradition, a Protestant body. It cannot be anything 
else without a surrender of its historic standards, a viola- 
tion of its historic spirit, and a gross infidelity to its historic 
past. Without the exercise of private judgment, and the 
recognition of the validity of the action of the individual con- 
science, the English Church could not have been. When 
it ceases to be Protestant, it will cease to represent the 
spirit, the convictions, and the history of the English race 
—Protestant, not in the narrow sense of the term, as the 
creation or result of a protest against certain idola- 
trous practices and certain ecclesiastical usurpations, but 
Protestant in the assertion of religious liberty in harmony 
with ecclesiastical order. Nothing shows more clearly the 
unreality of the advanced Catholic movement in the Eng- 
lish Church than the attempt to separate that Church from 
all sympathy with or recognition of the tremendous moral 
and spiritual life of.the English people expressed through 
the Nonconformist churches, and to bring it into close 
sympathy and communion with the Roman Catholic Church, 
which has now again formally denied the validity of its 
orders, and the remote Greek Church, with which it has 
almost nothing in common save ancient historic tradition. 
To turn away, as some of the advanced English Church- 
men have done, from the religious life of England, ex- 
pressed through the Nonconformist Churches, and strike 
hands with bodies so alien as the Roman Catholic and the 
Greek Churches, has been the height of folly. 

It will be well also if some members of the English 
Church are able to learn another lesson which lies written 
very clearly on this action of the Pope. That action is 
characterized by English Churchmen, justly, as a great piece 
of assumption, a cool claim to the position of infallibility, 
and the consequent authority to deprive a great historic 
Church of its spiritual order and significance. Those 
English Churchmen who are in the habit of putting forth 
the claims of their own Church in arbitrary and exclusive 
terms will do well to remember that, in the thought and to 
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the conscience of Nonconformists in all churches, they but 
reassert pretensions kindred to those of the Pope; they 
claim for themselves the same kind of authority which they 
resent when it is claimed by the Pope. Christian moderation 
is imposed upon all men who claim exclusive religious privi- 
leges and the exclusive command of religious authority. 
Bishop Potter’s words, spoken in this city last week, may 
_ well be laid to heart: 

“ The Christian world has learned to read and think. It is a jury 
before which the claims of ecclesiastical systems must needs be 
arraigned, whether they will or no. It has not lost—this clear-seeing, 
modern age, as some doleful pelicans upon our ecclesiastical house- 
top would fain have us believe—the instinct of faith or the ready 
mind and will to obey the Eternal Voice. But it must be clear that 
you and I, and all others who claim to be the organs of that Voice— 
the representatives of a divine authority—have some other justifica- 
tion for such a claim than the colossal audacity with which we make it.” 


® 


The Commonwealth 
X.—The Mother 


It is no false sentiment, no mere poetic enthusiasm, no 
specious flattery of woman offered in lieu of justice, which 
affirms that the office of mother is the most sacred and the 
service of mother the highest upon earth. It is a demon- 
strable philosophical truth. 

For, so far as we can judge from the indications afforded 
by our fragmentary life, we are put here for no other pur- 
pose than to rear and train children for this life, and children 
of a larger growth for an unknown hereafter. We are here 
in transitu. We are passing through the primary stages 
of our education, the future stages of which, as they tran- 
scend our experience, so they are beyond our knowledge. 
The child is born, reared, trained, comes to maturity, mar- 
ries, is given in turn children to rear and train, and so the 
process goes on in ceaseless cycles from generation to gen- 
eration. And, in the order of nature, when the youngest 
child has grown beyond all need of parental tutelage, and 
has begun to rear and train children of his own, his par- 
ents have reached the allotted term of human life, and pass 
to the stage beyond. Thus life is the end of life. We 
live only that we may ourselves be prepared for life, and 
may in turn prepare others who have been intrusted to us. 
And this preparation begins and is carried through its most 
important stages in the family. School and college are 
only, as it were, annexes to the family and subordinate to 
it. How utterly inadequate are all substitutes for the 
family is demonstrated by orphanages, asylums, and the 
like attempts to provide an institutional makeshift for the 
missing parent. | 

All things else in life are thus seen to be ministries to 
the home, which is in turn a minister to childhood. The 
education of children is the end; all other activities, ener- 
gies, instruments, vocations, services, are means contrib- 
uting to this end. Government is to protect us while we 
are carrying on this work of character-building ; commercial 
industries are to furnish a physical basis of adequate life 
while the soul is a-making; medicine is to keep the soul- 
house in repair until the earthly stage in the process is 
completed ; even what we call the institutions of religion are 
but servitors of the home, assistants of mother and father. 
With this agree also the sacred writers, who tell us that 
the object of the Bible is that the man of God may be 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works, and the object of 
the Church that we may all come unto a perfect manhood 
in Christ Jesus. 

The superintendent of this work of character-building in 
its earliest stages is the mother. She begins to form the 
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child before as yet it is born. She is its mystic creator. 
As her body nourishes its body, so her soul nourishes its 
soul. It isa part of her. And when its independent life 
begins, it is still of all offspring the most dependent on the 
mother who has given it birth. It lies first in her arms, 
looks first in her face, catches earliest the expression of 
her eyes, instinctively imitates her movements, speaks 
first her name. The mother lays the keel of the soul, and 
this determines all its future. The subsequent work of 
father and teacher is determined by her previous work, 
and must in no small manner conform to her architectural 
plan or no-plan. Great men are often the sons of little 
fathers, but rarely the sons of little mothers. The mother’s 
work is rightly esteemed the supremest work, because all. 
other work is but instrumental—hers is the final end. As 
all the government of the hive is to protect the queen- 
mother, so all government among men is to protect the 
homes, that child-training may go on therein in safety. 
As the seemingly lawless flights of the birds are in food- 
gathering for the fledgelings in the nest, and their song is. 
to cheer the mother with love in her patient brooding, so all 
the industries of life are that our homes may be supplied and 
nurtured, and all our joys that we may be stronger, cheerier, 
healthier to impart to our children the exuberant life the 
All-Father has imparted to us. The babe is indeed king - 
for farm and factory, President and Congress, college and 
cathedral, all exist for home and mother, and home and 
mother exist for the child. 

Woe to the wife who refuses to be mother, who, dread- 
ing the pains and sacrifices of motherhood, refuses the 
sacred service to which God summons her! The willfully 
childless is the worst of all idlers; nor can any other ser- 
vice, be it what it may, compensate for the wife’s deliber- 
ate refusal to render mother-service to the world. Woe to 
the mother who abdicates her office, and leaves a hireling 
to perform the service which every child has a God-given 
right to expect of its mother, unless positive incapacity 
thwarts the maternal desire! Alas for the mother who, 
left dependent upon her own exertions for the support of 
herself and her little ones, is compelled to be both father 
and mother to them, and is perpetually distraught between 
the conflicting duties laid upon her of gathering food for 
her fledgelings and brooding them in the nest! Woe to the 
mother who rejects the sacred joys of maternal service 
that she may give herself to the pleasures of Society, or 
turns aside from the sacred duties of motherhood to poli- 
tics, breadwinning, philanthropies, or even what we call 
the offices of religion! True, she must not immure herself 
if she would be a true mother. If she would give her life 
to her child, she must go into life to receive its ministries, 
that she-may minister them again. But society must be 
subordinate to the home, and is sacred only as it serves. 
the home. There are those who believe that she can be a 
better mother if she will take the full duties of citizenship,. 
and add to the administration of the home the responsibil- 
ity for the administration of the State. That is not our 
opinion ; but this is not the place to consider that ques- 
tion. It must suffice to say that no subtle temptation 
should be permitted to seduce the mother, no inferior duty 
to summon her, from the fulfillment of her office. If sh- 
turns aside from motherhood, neglecting its offices, that 
she may add to the wealth of the household by her. toil, or 
to the wisdom of the State by her counsels, she turns aside 
from a higher to a lower service, trom that life which is 
the end of all living to those activities which exist only 
that they may minister to that life. Of all service to the 
Commonwealth, the service of mother is the supreme ser- 
vice. She is Queen. 
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The Prospects of Religion in India 


By P. C. Mozoomdar 


N such a museum of religions as India presents, it is 
impossible to lay down a definite prospect for each 
of them. And the impossibility becomes all the 
more hopeless when it is remembered that these 

religions are in every stage of development, from the 
grossest fetishism to the most subtle esoteric philosophy. 
Let us begin with Mohammedanism. ‘The uncompro- 
mising monotheism of the Mussulman is a standing proof 
that a great pantheon of gods and goddesses is unneces- 
sary for popular faith in India. The sixty millions of our 
Mussulmans are from all classes of society, more from the 
lower than from the higher, and there is no doubt that the 
great majority of them are converts from Hinduism, made 
when India was a Mohammedan empire. The last census 
shows that they are on the increase. It is admitted by 
everybody that in point of strict and sincere faith, of unity, 
organization, and fierce enthusiasm, they are unequaled 
by any community. One hears still of Hindus, and even 
of Christians, turning Mohammedans now and then; but 
the fewest converts that the missionaries make are 
among the Mohammedans, and one never hears of their 
embracing Hinduism; perhaps they could not even if they 
would—they would not be accepted by the Hindus. Nor 
are they devoid of a sort of life. They constantly change 
into stricter orthodoxy and more rigorous forms of sim- 
plicity in doctrine and life. Shias become Sunnis, Sunnis 
become Wahabees. Some become Sufis, some become 
Babis. Within our own recollection great districts in 
eastern Bengal turned Ferazis, a sort of Puritan zealots 
who defied the authority of the landowner and the police, 
and created quite a concern in the official mind. Only 
the other day the Mahdi hurled his fanatic thousands into 
the settled provinces of Egypt, and produced quite a stir 
in the minds of his fellow-believers in India. Islam is far 
from dead. No, not dead, but marvelously-unprogressive. 


The sixty millions of Indian Mussulmans practically live 


their religious lives in the seventh century. They watch 
the phases of the moon, make their five daily prayers, keep 
the fast-days of Ramzan and the feast-days of Mohurrum, 
make the Hajjat Mecca when they can afford it, and hate 
the infidel-kaffir with. whole-souled integrity. To the 
Indian colleges the Mohammedans send the fewest stu- 
dents, to the Indian services they furnish the fewest off- 
cials, and in Indian popular organizations their represent- 
atives are all but absent. They keep aloof from public 
competitions, they show little inclination to avail of the 
advantages of modern life, they are backward even to 
accept the favors which the Government specially holds out 
tothem. They are indolent, easy-going, proud, brooding 
sullenly on the memories of their by-gone power, and 
calmly ignoring the twelve hundred years behind their 
back. Their intelligence varies. Near the old cities of 
Delhi, Agra, and Lucknow, all over the Punjab and Sindh, 
in the principalities of Hyderabad and Bhopal, they are 
not inferior, often superior, to the Hindus. They could 
have great influence if they chose. But they do not 
choose; they are content to be exclusive and listless ; and 
the little public spirit they have they use in fomenting race 
antagonisms which often break out in sanguinary riots. 
The one great reformer among them just now is Syed 
Ahmed, Khan of Alighar, whom the Government has 
knighted. He is an educational, religious, and political 
enthusiast. His Mohammedan College at Alighar is an 
admitted success. His religious ideas are looked down 
upon by influential Mussulmans as heterodox and suspi- 
cious. His political achievement has been to foster among 
Hindus and Mohammedans greater bitterness of animosity 
than ever existed before. Thus circumstanced, Islam, 
though strong, has little in common with the people. It is 
feared by the English and native races, but it is neither 
regarded nor imitated. ‘The monotheism it teaches Chris- 
tianity teaches also, and the old Hindu books teach with 
greater effect. The virtues of temperance and simplicity 


it inculcates the Hindu naturally possesses in a large 
measure. The fierceness and unprogressiveness that 
characterize it are utterly contrary to the genius of the 
Hindu. Islam, therefore, though powerful, has little pros- 
pect in forming the Indian religious future. 

It is as difficult to define Hinduism as to define Chris- 
tianity. Yet the line between the Hindu and the non- 
Hindu is about as clearly drawn as between Christian and 
non-Christian. The small subdivisions of sect in which 
the popular religion is broken up range themselves under 
some known form or other, and these forms are easily 
recognizable under the generic name of Hinduism. Now, 
the Hindu religion, both in its doctrinal and ceremonial 
aspects, is nearly as great a force as it was when the Eng- 
lish came a century and ahalf ago. The teachings and 
rites are numerous and diverse in different provinces, and 
some of the provinces are bigger and more populous than 
most States of the American Union, but the spirit of Hindu- 
ism is everywhere the same—half-social, half-ceremonial, 
altogether national, pervading every detail of life, and 
forming withal a religion which makes a singular homo- 
geneousness of life. Until the Indian nations change into 
something very different, the Hindu religion cannot change, 
at least in the missionary sense of the word. But it can 
and does change in an evolutionary sense. The spirit of 
Hinduism is essentially orderly and law-abiding, classical 
and conservative ; it cannot be hurried, cannot be proselyt- 
ized, but is singularly elastic notwithstanding, and able, if 
rightly handled, to accommodate anything. People say 
pantheism is essential to it, or polytheism, or caste distinc- 
tion. Witness what Buddhism accomplished in abolishing 
all these, even before Asoka ruled the Indian empire 
in 300 B.c. It was not the political power of Buddhism 
that converted India and silenced the Brahmins. It was 


.the moral, religious, and national spirit of Sakya Muni’s 


system that changed the faith of the country, made the 
imperial power its ally, and maintained the great work of 
popular conversion. If only Buddhism was theistic instead 
of agnostic, it would surely maintain its ground in Upper 
India down to this day. Witness what Sikhism did in the 
Punjab, or Vaishnavism in Bengal, or the teaching of 
Kabir all over the bigoted Northwestern Provinces in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Caste rules were 
abolished, pantheism, polytheism,;even the authority of 
the Sastras were set aside, and yet the reforms were all 
within the limits of Hinduism. How? Because Gautama, 
Nanak, Kabir, Chaitanya, and others who worked in their 
lines were men of the people, not aliens. In them all the 
national, ethical, and spiritual instincts found representa- 
tion; and hence the people accepted their revolutionary 
teachings, which it is difficult to make them accept even 
in these advanced times. Hinduism is notoriously suscep- 
tible to outside influences, but it is also open to sudden 
recoils. Perhaps you have heard of the immense changes 
which have come over Hindu society since the advent of 
the English. These are changes easily observable by 
foreigners, because they affect the only classes with whom 
they come in contact—I mean “the upper ten ;” but these 
are somewhat superficial changes, confined, too, within a 
small area of the surface. For English education, which 
causes the change, is availed of by comparatively a few 
of the higher castes; the great bulk of the people are prac- 
tically untouched by it. Then, again, it is not a religious 
change at all, but a violent reaction against the extreme 
rigor of certain caste rules, chiefly in matters of food and 
drink. The unsettlement of ideas which English educa- 
tion has brought has, however, introduced a freedom of per- 
sonal indulgence in the younger generation which any one 
may notice. The education, being purely secular, has dis- 
placed not only much of the old faith, but all faith what- 
ever, and not a little of sound moral principle along with 
it. The early educationists, men like Lord Macaulay, 
Lord Bentinck, and Sir Charles Trevelyan, Christian mis- 
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sionaries like Duff and Wilson, were misled by the false 
freedom. They congratulated themselves on the approach- 
ing dissolution of caste and idolatry as the speedy fruit of 
the English education they gave. They did not foresee 
that the dissolution of caste and polytheism would mean 
the disappearance of all religion, and the importation of 
modern materialism and nescience, and artistic immorality. 
The utter philistinism of the average European who comes 
out to this country to make his fortune only adds to these 
evils, and a susceptible, imitative people, like the high-class 
Hindus, thus get launched into a transition without hope 
of landing on any solid improvement whatever. The 
Christian missionaries, and we in the Brahmo-Somaj, have 
taken advantage of this state of transition to influence 
large numbers towards a simpler and more living religion, 
but we are only a mere handful in the great wilderness of 
Hindu society. What is the result? Why, just now there 
is a reaction equally strong against the reaction I have 
spoken of. You hear of Hindu revivals in all directions, 
brought about, not by orthodox and illiterate Brahmin 
priests, but by graduates and educated enthusiasts who 
have run to the other extreme of rebounding orthodoxy. 
They decry all Western ideas as thoroughly bad, and praise 
everything Indian as perfection itself. Erratic geniuses like 
the late Madame Blavatsky and the brilliant Mrs. Besant, 
finding their opportunity, have hastened to the aid of our 
reactionaries with such recreant resources of supernatural- 
ism and necromancy as this so-called theosophy notoriously 
abounds in. For the time the old bones of exploded super- 
stitions rattle with a seeming return of life, and there is 
quite an agitation of a contrary change among those very 
classes about the great improvement of whose ideas you 
got such flattering reports a little while ago. Now, all this 
movement backwards and forwards is only a passing phe- 
nomenon, a stir and a breath on the surface waters of the 
deep Hindu life, showing rather what it is capable of than 
what it has actually achieved. 

That the Hindu religion stands in imminent need of 
some great reconstruction is proved by the fact of the 
many societies, formed under many names, in all parts of 
the country, with a view to give a purer form to the national 
faith, The Brahmo-Somaj is the first as well as the most 
progressive of these societies, but the Brahmo-Somaj itself 
needs to be reconstructed. Under what name and in 
what form the future religion of India is to perpetuate itself 
remains to be seen. But, whatever the name and form be, 
from nearly half a century’s experience, certain character- 
istics of the coming Hinduism suggest themselves. The 
leading traits of the national conception of God will have 
to be preserved. ‘Too much of the Semitic and anthropo- 
morphic idea has been imported; and though, indeed, the 
highest conception of human nature must enter into what 
we think of God, yet the Hindu vision of divine immanence, 
as well as divine transcendence, shall never be renounced 
in India. “ He is like all things, unlike all things, in all 
things, beyond all things; we know Him, yet we know 
Him not.” That is the Hindu conception. Religion in 
India must always inculcate the Hindu order of spiritual 
character. Intense meditativeness, devotional ecstasy, and 
the insight of wisdom make the essentials of that char- 
acter. Of course there is morality connected with it, but 
the type of Hindu ethics is necessarily ascetic and self- 
annihilating. However much Indian religious reform be 
liberalized by European ideals, it will be a dangerous 
thing at any time to forsake the old, simple, abstemious 
standards of Eastern life. Nothing has made such a havoc 
on the reputation of modern religious teachers and their 
converts as the thoughtless adoption of European luxuries, 
especially of food and drink. Another distinctive trait of 
Hindu life is its humanity. Intolerance, persecution, are 
foreign to the Hindu ideal. “As the bee gathers its nec- 
tar from all flowers without injuring their beauty or fra- 
grance, so gather truth from all sources.” That is the 
Hindu precept. The bitter antagonism to Christianity 


observable in some classes of modern Hindus must not be 
mistaken as the attitude of the great bulk of the commu- 
nity. 

The last thing I shall speak of is the conservation of 
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social customs. The Hindu social system is the natural 
growth of the character and genius of a great people from 
dateless antiquity. It may be modified; it has been re- 
peatedly, to suit the exigencies of the times; but, granting 
all its faults, it cannot be demolished. 

Now take, for instance, the institution of caste. It will 
be absurd to think that the insuperable class distinctions 
and arbitrary rules now imposed by custom on every detail 
of life can be retained forever. These are giving way of 
themselves, and must go. But it will be equally absurd to 
suppose that the ancient and natural distinctions between 
the various orders of Hindu society, as clearly separated 
as the highest and lowest types of humanity ever were, 
could be leveled and abolished without the gravest harm. 
In some elastic and variable form caste will remain. Take, 
again, the seclusion of the Hindu woman. In every part 
of the country, even among very orthodox classes, female 
education is making headway. In all there are about 6,753 
girls’ schools in the whole country, and about fifteen per 
cent. of the female population are regarded as of school- 
going age. Wherever English influence in any form pene- 
trates, woman ceases to be a slave. Education, the thin 
end of the wedge, applied to any condition of society is 
bound to elevate her sooner or later. But alongside of 
this growing education there is a growing and strengthen- 
ing prejudice, widely, one might almost say nationally, 
felt against what in England they call the New Woman. 
The English ideal of advanced female education—I mean 
the racing, chasing, bicycling, electioneering ideal—will 
never flourish in India. The zenana as a prison will be 
broken up, but as the abode of the quieter, sweeter, purer 
graces of the educated woman will continue. 

Whatever be the prospect of Hinduism, it will have to adapt 
itself to the universal principles, the catholic, many-sided 
culture, which now enter into every scheme of widespread 
reform. India is welcoming all advanced principles of the 
West, political, social, and scientific. She dare not ignore 
what is highest and deepest in Western civilization—namely, 
its religion. We have no faith, therefore, in what Sir Will- 
iam Hunter says about an Indian Yogi (ascetic) springing 
up some day and leading the whole nation astray with 
some plausible paraphrase of traditional faith. Such a 
man is sure to have some following, perhaps a large follow- 
ing, like the late Ram Sing Kuka, of Amritsar, but modern 
Hindus are so deeply divided in education and tastes that 
he cannot possibly make anything of the whole, or even 
the larger part, of the nation. di 

These general characteristics need not be confined within 
the limits of Hindu religion alone. Every religious com- 
munity that aims at any future will have to bear them in 
mind, and none more ‘than the ‘Christian community. The 
prospects of Christianity are unbounded in India. But it 
will all depend upon what you call Christianity. The 
creeds, confessions, councils, degrees of church authority, 
have no spiritual interest for this country. The quarrels 
and animosities of Christendom are a reproach to its relig- 
ion. But Christian character, Christian spirituality, self- 
sacrifice, the spirit of progress, and the service of man have 
an endless interest, and when all these and untold other 
virtues are summed up in the divine humanity of the founder 
of the Christian faith you place before the modern Hindu 
a model of religious life which some day or other he is 
bound to accept. Already among the thoughtful classes 
there is an undisguised admiration for Christian literature 
and thought; it is not merely a passive feeling, but the 
new Indian civilization is being formed to-day by the influ- 
ences of Christian countries. If Christian teachers will 
insist upon the essential excellences of their faith, and 
leave the intricacies of dogma, ceremony, criticism, and 
church polity to take care of themselves, they will introduce 
a new epoch into the history of Christian missions in India. 
The Christian religion, in its action in sundry times and upon 
diverse races in the East and West, has produced so many 
forms of national faith and national organization that it is 
impertinent to ask whether all its capacities for fresh develop- 
ment and original adaptation are exhausted. Can there not 
be anew Christianity in India? Take the spiritual principles, 
the elements of holy aspiration and life in the Bible, take 
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the prayers, experiences, and ideals of the apostles, fathers, 
and saints, and can you say that the Christian religion as 
shadowed forth therein has been sufficiently embodied and 
worked out in the history of the Christian Church, great as 
that history has been? If not, but if, on the contrary, the 
sense of shortcoming between the actual and ideal is 
greater than ever at the present moment, and if the spirit of 
the unsatisfied Christ demands that new departures should 
be continually made in theology, in devotion, in organiza- 
tion, in reform, and in good works of all kinds, and if in 
addition to all this it be a fact that in India a great and 
ancient people presents a religious literature, a religious con- 
stitution, and possibilities of religious development not sur- 
passed by any other nation in any other land, why should not 
the advocates of Christian religion, to whatever sect they may 
belong, make a joint effort to open out a fresh opportunity 
in this country, in order that a fresh national church may 
embody itself‘out of the virgin resources and untried possi- 
bilities of the simple but eternal principles established by 
Jesus Christ? 

“Look to the Bible on the one hand,” says Stanley in his 
lectures on the Eastern Church, “and history on the other; 
see what are the points on which the Scriptures lay most em- 
phatic stress; think how much of the sap and life of Chris- 
tendom has run to leaf, not to fruit ; remember how constant 
is the protest of Scripture, and, we may add, ot the best 
spirits of the universal Church, against preferring any 
cause of opinion or ceremony to justice, holiness, truth, 
and love; observe how constantly and steadily all these 
same intimations point to One Divine object, and One only, 
as the center and essence of Christianity—we cannot, with 
these experiences, hesitate to say that if the Christian 
Church be drawing to its end, or if it continue to its end, 
with no other objects than these it has hitherto sought, it 
will end with its acknowledged resources confessedly unde- 
veloped, its finest hopes of usefulness almost untried and 
unattempted. It will have been like an ungenial spring 
cut short in full view of the summer, a stately vessel wrecked 
within the very sight of the shore.” I aver that preferences 
for opinion, ceremony, and ecclesiastical authority have 
been most indiscriminately indulged in among our people 
here, and the result of it all is an utter’ absence of under- 
standing, a complete alienation of religious feeling, between 
Christian teachers and the representatives of the people. 
Though, indeed, I do not venture to state that “justice, 
truth, holiness, and love ” have been absent, I feel no hes- 
itation in saying that the standard of these divine virtues 
has been lower than the standard of theological orthodoxy 
and pharasaic exactitude. It is not meant to insist that 
European Christians who come out here are to forego their 
religious usages. But, in serious earnest, I ask, Are you 
prepared to renounce your doctrine of “ blood and fire’”’? 
Will you modify your sacramentaldemands? Will you spirit- 
ualize the whole scheme of the fall of man and the atone- 
ment of sin? Are you, in short, prepared to make the ex- 
ample of Christ the only law of religious life, and the code 
of New Testament commandments the only test of spiritual 
character? If you are so prepared, the foundation of a 
national Indian Church is a most hopeful prospect. 

A seething variety of forces struggle for mastery in 
Hindu society. Old superstitions, the animism and fetish- 
ism of the primitive races, are not yet dead, though unap- 
parent. The spirit of reform which has repeatedly pro- 
duced convulsions from the time of Sakya Muni to the 
latest religious agitator in the Punjab or Guzrat is as 
active as ever. The Vedas and other old books show a 
strong current of monotheism running against an equally 
strong current of pantheism and nature-worship. The 
strongest feelings of race-exclusiveness contend with a 


_ revolutionary impulse of universal equality which has often 
“set aside every distinction of caste whenever a man of 


religious. genius arose. Secluded and depressed as 
undoubtedly the other sex is, individual women, like 
Ramabai, and greater than she, have repeatedly proved 
that the Hindu woman conceals in herself great possibili- 
ties and powers. While the princes and nobility are be- 
sotted in every form of Oriental voluptuousness, while new 
luxuries and refined immoralities are being poured ina 
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flood from every European country, the ancient ascetic 
instincts of the Samyasi unexpectedly assert themselves in 
hundreds of men, young, and rich, and well read. On the 
other hand, English education and Western science train 
up thousands from the better castes into semi-Europeans, 
and the desire of foreign travel seizes some of our finest 
men; on the other hand, every slumbering racial prejudice 
is revived by violent agitation, and all modern ideas and 
innovations are denounced as unmitigated evil. What 
profound unrest such a conflict creates in vast races of two 
hundred and eighty millions of men whose undimmed relig- 
ious instincts lend themselves to every kind of opposite 
influences and precepts, I leave you to imagine. Every 
existing religious system is powerful, none preponderant. 
Every one has possibilities and prospects, yet none can 
make sure of its future except by faith. Which of them 
will triumph? That which is gifted with the spirit of per- 
petual renewal and readaptation, which has the courage of 
sacrificing names and symbols to substance and spirit. 
That which is so simple and yet so complex, so loving 
and apostolical, yet so authoritative and definite as to 
meet all divergencies of spiritual need, and rule aj] dark- 
ness and disorder of the undisciplined masses by a patient 
faith in the natural law of progress. Only the Spirit 
knows the great secret of the future. 


Industrial Training for Girls 


In the Public Schools of France, Switzerland, 
Germany, and England 


By Jessie Patterson 


My knowledge of the French system of sewing dates 
from the summer of 1894, when I had the pleasure of visit- 
ing ten of the schools which are under the direction of the 
Government in Paris, the department of public instruction 
called “‘ Direction de |’Enseignement Primaire,” also two 
that are conducted by the “ Société pour |’Enseignement 
Professionelle des Femmes.” 

In the Ecole Maternelle, where the children are received 
at the age of two and a half years and remain until they 
are six or seven, I found that the rudiments of sewing 
were taught on pricked cards and canvas, the children often 
making their own designs and executing them in colored 
worsteds. Even at the age of five and six years the pencil 
and the needle are taught and used in connection with one 
another. 

The next grade, the Ecole Primaire Elémentaire, is 
divided into three classes—girls from six to nine, from nine 
to eleven, and from eleven to thirteen years. Here draw- 
ing and sewing are taught simultaneously, the former includ- 
ing not only designs for embroidery, but for various forms 
of industrial work, porcelain, jewelry, book-covers, etc. 

In the sewing classes the stitches are first taught upon 
small pieces of material of good quality adapted to the fine 
work which was required of the pupils. In the school 
which I visited in the Rue des Volontaires, a very simple 
method of preserving the work was used. A box, possibly 


_two feet long, one foot deep, and one and a half wide, was 


divided into small compartments, the number correspond- 
ing to the number of lessons given during the year, and in 
these the models executed at each lesson were placed. 
The models were not more than four inches long, and 
varied in width, sometimes being square and sometimes 
not more than half of the length. Each model had a 
gummed label upon it, on which the name of the girl and 
the mark given her work were written. After the neces- 
Sary stitches in plain sewing had been conquered, feather- 
stitching, mending, and simple embroidery were learned. 
The application of the stitches was first taught on baby- 
clothes, which were less wearisome than large garments, 
and consumed less time and material. 

In the second class the pupils are taught to take meas- 
ures and to draught a round waist. In the third they are 
taught the theory and practice of draughting a basque 
waist, and the cutting and making of the same. In a sup 
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plementary class, which in the fourth year girls are per- 
mitted to enter by examination, they are taught further 
draughting of patterns, and the making of baby-clothes. 

The next grade, the Ecole Primaire Supérieure, must 
be entered by competitive examination. There are but 
two schools of this grade in Paris for girls, although ad- 
vanced classes corresponding to them are attached to some 
of the Ecoles Primaire Elémentaire. To enter these classes 
the pupils must be over twelve and under fifteen years of 
age. Over sixteen hundred girls were receiving instruction 
in these schools and classes. Sewing and industrial train- 
ing were continued in them on the same lines as in the 
former school. 

The Fcoles Professionelles I found most interesting. 
Six for girls and six for boys are supported by the Govern- 
ment in Paris, and many have been opened in the provinces. 
Two also are under the support and management of the 
Société pour |’Enseignement Professionelle des Femmes, 
founded by Madame Eliza Lemonnier in 1862. ‘These are 
designed at present to serve as models in methods and 
their application ; and as the Government has adopted the 
principle of manual and professional training, the society 
is turning its attention to the development of other branches 
of employment for women. 

To Madame Lemonnier is due primarily the growth of 
practical education given by the State in France. She 
was born in 1805, and from early youth was interested in 
the development of thought and life, especially that of 
women. In 1848, during a winter of great distress, caused 
by the Revolution, she opened a workroom, where more 
than two hundred mothers of families received employment, 
which enabled them to support those dependent upon them. 
She then discovered how incapable the women were of 
helping themselves in practical work, and her first resolu- 
tions were formed to assist them to the extent of her 
ability. In1852 some ladies assisted her in sending girls 
to an institution conducted by Fraulein Hildebrand in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, and in 1856 eighteen ladies met in 
her parlor to found the Société de Protection Maternelle. 
In 1862 this was further developed, and it received the name 
of Société pour l’Enseignement Professionelle des Femmes. 
The first school was opened in October of that year, and 
a second one in 1864. The Exposition of 1878, when 
these schools received a gold medal, brought their work 
into notice; and in other countries, Switzerland, Belgium, 
and Italy, as well as in the large cities of France, profes- 
sional schools were opened. The municipality of Paris 
speedily followed their example and opened its first pro- 
fessional schools, taking some of the buildings, and adopt- 
ing the division of time and arrangement of studies of the 
Lemonnier schools. 

The school year lasts from the fifteenth of September 
until the first of August. The day begins at half-past 
eight o’clock, and three hours are spent in the class-rooms, 
the time being given to simple branches of study, elements 
of natural and physical science, principles of bookkeep- 
ing, drawing, hygiene, and domestic economy, sewing and 
cutting, gymnastics, the practical teaching of cooking, and 
foreign languages, which are elective. 

At half-past eleven breakfast is taken, in a few cases the 
pupils returning to their homes, but more often bringing 
their food to the school, where it is heated for them. A 
large dining-room is also provided. At one school which 
I visited it was obligatory to take the breakfast prepared 
by the school, when soup, meat, and vegetables were 
served for seven cents. At half-past twelve the girls enter 
the workrooms to receive, under professional teachers, 
instruction in dressmaking, cooking, laundry-work (ironing 
and cleaning), corset-making, tailoring, embroidery, draw- 
ing and industrial designing, and also the principles of 
business knowledge—an instruction which enables so many 
Frenchwomen to be valuable assistants in the commercial 
life of the family. 

During the school year the pupils devote nine entire 
days to the kitchen, in three periods of three days each. 
In the morning they go to market, they then prepare the 
breakfast for themselves and three teachers, including the 
directress of the school, and the afternoon is devoted to 
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the arrangement of the kitchen utensils, and all that per- 
tains to the care of meats, vegetables, etc. These schools 
are entered by competitive examination, and the pupils 
must be not less than thirteen years of age. The course 
for the manual professions (as they are called) or trades 
lasts three years, and for the artistic professions four 
years. 

In one school, that of the Rue Bossuet, a very interest- 
ing course of lectures on the history of costume was given 
by one of the teachers, the pupils being obliged to write 
them out and illustrate them; many of their note-books 
showed most remarkable skill. Diplomas are given at the 
close of the course, and I was told that graduates were 
never at a loss for positions. 

For the first three months of the first year the time was 
devoted, in the sewing department, to the perfection of the 
stitches, usually on small pieces of material. Then under- 
clothes were taken up, and the latter part of the year 
dressmaking was commenced. In the second and third 
years the work was done almost entirely for orders, which 
afforded a small revenue to the school. This was compar- 
atively insignificant, however, for when the expense to the 
Government was sixty-five thousand or one hundred thou- 
sand francs, the returns were respectively four thousand 
five hundred or seven thousand. Still, there is always an 
economic side to French work, and the practical experi- 
ence obtained by the execution of orders must always be 
of the greatest value. 

In the Ecole Normale, which furnishes teachers for the 
communal schools, the pupils must all include sewing in 
their course of study, each one being required to prepare a 
book of models to be used as a standard for her scholars. 
Much practice work is also done on garments which are 
given to the poor. 

The Cour Normale is a class attended by teachers in the 
communal schools who wish to fit themselves for higher 
positions. The class meets each Thursday afternoon for 
three hours during nine months, Octoberto June. In 1894 
there were thirty-six members. Half of the time (one hour 
and a half) is devoted to sewing, and the remainder to in- 
dustrial designing. In addition, one specimen of needle- 
work is completed at home each week. Much that was 
shown me was most exquisite. The draughting of gar- 
ments is also taught. This course may be taken by cor- 
respondence. 

In Germany, in the high school at Wiesbdden, two hours 
a week are given to sewing. It is first taught in the fifth 
school year, aftes. instruction has been given in knitting, 
crocheting, and cross-stitch. In the first sewing year the 
“ Nahtuch,” giving the simple stitches, is used; in the 
second year, patching ; in the third-year, darning and the 
making of a chemise ; and in the fourth year, embroidery. 
In the common schools three and four hours a week are 
devoted to sewing, and more underclothing is made. 

In Switzerland, in the primary and high schools, the 
length of time given to sewing is much the same as in Ger- 
many; and a system of samplers is used. At the Manual 
Training School, of which Herr Schmid-Linder is the Prin- 
cipal, and which was supported, until the time of my visit 
to Basle in 1894, by the Association of Charities (which 
so wonderfully carries on the work for the poor in that 
city), young women receive instruction in sewing, dress- 
making, cooking, etc. ‘The methods employed have been 
adapted from the French, and the teacher in charge of the 
dressmaking department has received her instruction from 
Madame Guerre, the teacher in the professional schools in 
Paris. 

Belgium and Italy have also followed the French lines, 
and the former country has established many schools and 
classes for household training and instruction throughout 
the factory and mining districts. 

In England sewing is taught in all the public schools, 
three hours a week being devoted to it in the schools which 
I visited. The sewing-teacher had the assistance of the 
pupil-teachers, and much simultaneous instruction with drills 
was given ; large frames were used to illustrate all stitches. 
Miss Loch, the Superintendent whom I had the pleasure of 
meeting, had two hundred and fifty departments under 
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her charge. The laundry schools seem most admirably 
planned. Mrs. Lord, the Superintendent, had fifty centers 
(as they are called) under her direction, the first one hav- 
ing been opened in 1890. The Government had made 
grants for one hundred and two; but the necessary teachers 
had not been fitted to take charge of them. 

One lesson a week, of two hours and a half, was given 
to each child; each teacher had an assistant; the course 
consisted of twelve lessons, and might be repeated a second 
year. The laundries were small buildings, detached (as 
were the kitchens) from the school-houses. Those who 
were to receive instruction were selected from the older 
scholars of different schools in the neighborhood, and they 
brought garments from home—their father’s shirts, baby 
sister’s dresses, etc. In addition to the practical ‘washing 
and ironing, they were taught something of science and 
chemistry. Many thousand children received instruction 
during the year. Evening classes were also held, each 
teacher being allowed one a week. 

There were one hundred and fifty cooking centers, the 
first one having been opened twenty years before. Four- 
teen lessons comprised a course. The buildings and selec- 
tion of pupils were planned as for the laundry classes, and 
part of each lesson was devoted to the preparation of dishes 
which could be sold to the teachers for lunch or dinner. 
The menus and utensils were simple and adapted to the 
children of the poorest homes. The latest development of 
domestic training in the schools under the direction of the 
London School Board was a Housewifery Class. A small 
house had been furnished and fitted in every part. Here 
groups of children were taken and trained in everything 
pertaining to neat housework. This plan had been in 
operation so short a time when I was in England in 1894 
that it was impossible to judge of the results; but Mrs. 
Lord, to whose enthusiastic interest in her work the experi- 
ment was due, had the greatest faith in its success. 

At Whiteland’s Training College three hours and a half 
a week were devoted to sewing by those preparing them- 
selves to be teachers, and in various cities in England there 
are schools where women can obtain the necessary instruc- 
tion for the cooking and laundry, as well as for the sewing, 
classes. 

I have given an outline of the industrial training of the 
girls in several countries, and of those who are to be their 
guides. It interested me intensely, and while we must 
rejoice in the opportunities for higher thought and study 
which are given in this country to those who are fitted for 
them, I long to see more compulsory instruction brought 
into the lives of all our girls. While it seems to me that 
we have more originality and breadth in our work here, we 
have not the inspiration of tradition or of the beautiful 
surroundings which are on every side inEurope. There is 
not with us the sense of perfection of detail which is inher- 
ent, certainly, in the French nation. One understands, in 
studying the detail of these schools and the thoroughness 
of their training, why it is that the French have excelled in 
so much industrial work ; and I believe that the Government 
is right in feeling that skilled work is the happiest work, 
and that in encouraging this, and also the creative side of 
labor, they are doing much to make contented and useful 


citizens. 


In Ainu Land with the Amherst 
Eclipse Expedition 


By Mabel Loomis Todd 


After an unhurried journey of nine days from Yokohama, — 


in the steamers of the Yusen Kaisha line, I have at last 
caught the Eclipse Expedition in its commodious and con- 
venient camp on the northern coast of the Hokkaido, as 
Yezo is now officially called. 

Any attempt to reach the province of Kitami overland 
would have been well-nigh impossible. The island is 
mountainous, full of forests, without roads, and possessing 
not even tracks sufficiently clear to admit of using pack- 
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horses. It was said that by taking a steamer from Hako- 
date to the eastern side of the island one might, by pack- 
horse, a little boat on a river, a raft pulled by a rope ona 
lake, and a certain amount of walking, strike the eastern 
end of Kitami, when, by continuing to follow the shore, 
Esashi would, in the end, have been reached. But, inter- 
esting as such an unusual trip might have- proved, the time 
would hardly admit of dallying with the unknown after 
such a fashion. The Yusen Kaisha officials have been 
courteous to a very marked extent, not only to the Expe- 
dition and its multitudinous instruments, but more lately 
to those of the Comet party who wished to reach the scene 
of the eclipse just in time to view the spectacle. Although 
steamers goto Esashi—around the west coast of Hokkaido— 
only about once (usually, and only occasionally twice) 
in a month, the Kwanko-maru was most kindly detailed to 
make the trip from Otaru; and the voyage was accom- 
plished in great ease and comfort. 

In Otaru itself there is little to interest the traveler. It 
is a Japanese town from which the Ainu, that mysterious 
race now exciting so much interest in ethnological circles, 
have long since retreated. Yet the Japanese seem hardly 
like themselves, away from the heat, the semi-tropical foli- 
age, and the outdoor life of the main island. Here the 
houses are built to withstand the protracted cold ofa 
northern winter—still, however, with the Azdachi and its 
charcoal as the principal way of keeping warm, except the 
continual hot bath. Otaru is the portfrom which Sapporo 
is reached, and a short visit was made, while awaiting the 
steamer, in that most American of Japanese cities. Even 
the scenery along the railroad is uncharacteristic of the 
Flowery Kingdom, much more resembling the approaches 
to some Western and comparatively new town in the 
United States. The Imperial Agricultural College was 
established there in 1876, under the direction, as organizer 
and President for a year, of the late President W. S. Clark, 
of the State Agricultural College at Amherst, Mass., which 
institution kindly lent its official head for that time and 
purpose. Asa result, the model farm and its buildings 
and the whole atmosphere of the place are American rather 
than Japanese—for, adhering to the early plan, the develop 
ment has been useful rather than picturesque, a result very 
apt to follow the touch of our own beloved land upon for- 
eign countries. 

Leaving Otaru by steamer, and skirting the western Hok- 
kaido coast toward the north, the scenery becomes beauti- 
ful and impressive. The heavy fogs and overcast skies 
were left behind in the southern regions, and clear horizons 
where blue met blue began to prevail. The steep cliffs of 
the shore are thickly wooded with fine trees, though occa- 
sionally the bald rock rises quite uncovered and nearly 
perpendicular, often to a height of more than twelve hundred 
feet. Every half-mile, sometimes less, countless streams of 
water rush in white torrents down these majestic heights. 
Wherever ravines break the cliff waterfalls appear, some- 
times leaping hundreds of feet at a bound, or curling in 
foam around impeding rocks in their swift descent. 

Often there are no beaches where foothold could be 
obtained, but even the narrowest strip of sand and shingle 
seems to be utilized by small villages of fishermen’s houses. 
Entirely inaccessible from the mountain-sides above, and 
equally so around the base of the cliffs, these dwellings. 
can be reached only by boats, and as an almost continual 
surf beats all along the coast, the landing cannot be 
especially easy, even in calm weather. rely, an Ainu 
hut was seen among the Japanese houses; but the race is 
retreating more and more into the far interior, and growing 
constantly less in numbers. 

The roughness of the west coast of Yezo is ingeniously 
accounted for by the Ainu in a legend describing its forma- 
tion. The island is supposed to have been made by two 
gods, a male and a female, who vied with each other in 
the progress of their work, the male god being engaged 
upon the eastern and southern portions, while the female 
god had the western portion allotted to her. In the course 
of her labor the goddess happened one day to meet the 
sister of Aioina Kamui (one of the most ancient forefathers 
of the Ainu race), and, after the custom of women, stopped 
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to chat with her. The male god meantime, more wisely, 
kept on with his work, and almost finished it. Alarmed 
at his work being so much nearer completion than her own, 
the goddess hurried on, and in a very slovenly and incom- 
plete manner tossed the remaining portions of her coast 
together. If any one complains of its dangers, he should 
not grumble at the Creator, for the fault is entirely with 
his deputy, and her tendency to gossip. The moral is said 
to be often pointed at women who talk too much, in these 
words: “ Set a watch over your lips and attend to your 
duties, for see how rough the west coast of Yezo is, and 
that all owing to a chattering goddess.”’ 

Toward evening the steamer anchored in the harbor of 
a little town called Onashike, and an opportunity was 
afforded for seeing a comparatively new Japanese colony. 
No foreign lady had ever visited the town before, and the 
tour of investigation about the streets and to the temple 
aroused an almost startling degree of interest in the younger 
inhabitants. The procession became more imposing in 
numbers at every corner. Hoping to escape from our fol- 
lowing, an invitation was accepted to visit an Ainu house, 
and, turning quietly off the main thoroughfare, as twilight 
was coming on, we passed by a rushing stream and a foot- 
path through deep bushes to the dwelling. But not so 
easily were the young people to be deprived of their for- 
eign amusement, and every individual followed. Jumping 
the stream with alacrity, and chasing single file through 
the narrow pathway, they made a dense circle around us, 
while the old Ainu, gray-haired and venerable, came out 
politely to speak to his singular guests. I counted sixty in 
the group, not including the stragglers on the outskirts. 

The men of the Ainu race are much better in appearance 
than the women, their immense heads of bushy hair, parted 
in the middle, and the great beards giving them a certain 
impressiveness far from unpleasant. The women appear 
stolid and indifferent. When the landing or Aatoda was 
reached after the walk through the village—and so near 
nightfall that the body-guard had considerably diminished— 
the old Ainu was found waiting by the boat. Bowing low, 
he expressed in very good Japanese his sense of the honor 
done him in the call, and his gratitude and appreciation 
that so much trouble should have been taken by one com- 
ing from so far. 

The most beautiful feature of the remaining distance to 
Soya, the northwestern cape or corner of the island, is the 
all-day view of Riishiri, a small island to the west, consist- 
ing of a single mountain. Somewhat over five thousand 
feet in height, its figure closely resembles Fuji, though its 
cone is not quite so regular nor the summit so sharply 
truncated. Ravines full of snow extended downward from 
the top, across which a filmy white cloud occasionally 
trailed itself slowly. Stops were made at one or two primi- 
tive little towns at its base. 

Charming as it was, Esashi was still the eagerly awaited 
object of the voyage, and, turning the sharp corner of the 
island, the Kwanko-maru proceeded southeasterly along 
the northern shore, past forests apparently of pine, and 
high ridges—mountains in many places—until the sight of 
the black man-of-war, the Algee, in attendance upon Pro- 
fessor Deslandres and the French Eclipse Expedition, an- 
nounced the proximity of the scientific Mecca. 

The French Expedition, the Japanese Imperial University 
Expedition, and Professor Todd’s party are located not far 
apart in the village, the Amherst Expedition having the 
good fortune to have received the school-house from the 
authorities as headquarters, while the leading citizen lent a 
large piece of land immediately adjoining, upon which to 
set up the portable house containing the great polar axis, 
with its twenty instruments attached, and the tents for the 
native assistants and carpenters. Over the camp float the 
American and the Japanese flags, and the whole inclosure 
presents a scene of great liveliness and activity. 

The school-house affords ample space for a large work- 
room, a dining-room and kitchen, where the cook and his 
assistants hold sole sway, an office and sleeping apartment 
for the chief of the expedition, as well as bedrooms for all 
the other members. Directly across the street are the 
telegraph office, whose service is swift and reliable, and 
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the post-office, depending for its usefulness upon the com- 
ing and going of the few steamers. 

The most striking feature of this far-away locality is its 
multitude of crows. Interesting but disreputable, pre- 
served by law against sudden death by man, they perch on 
every gable and flag-pole or other vantage-point, making 
their sarcastic remarks continually, generally sitting with 
bills wide apart, the more quickly to be ready to reply to 
any chance taunt, and dancing awkward two-steps and 
uneven waltzes on the roof above our heads when dawn 
begins to break, at four o’clock in the morning. 

There are several very interesting families in Esashi, and 
many Ainu within a few miles, who will be visited as soon 
as the eclipse is over. Otherwise the town and its environs 
have no special attraction. The hills lying back from the sea 
are heavily wooded and entirely trackless. The wild flowers 
are much like those of New England—purple nightshade, 
a purple lobelia, large white daisies with foliage like the 
chamomile growing beside dusty roads in country towns, 
and a dozen familiar blossoms graced the path I took 
to-day. The region seems rich in petrified wood, fossil 
shells, and pebbles of jasper; but its skies are now the 
chief consideration. 


Esashi, Kitami, Hokkaido. 
Two Ways of Doing It 
By the Rev. John Paul 


I tell the two stories as they were told me by Thompson 
himself. I became acquainted with him early in my min- 
istry, and since that time we have been firm friends. He 
has rather a humorous way of looking at things, and has 
had much experience in “supplying” churches. Never 
waiting for a call before resigning a pastorate, he has 
adopted the independent plan of resigning whenever he 
felt it best to do so, and thus during several intervals 
between pastorates has been “a minister without charge.” 
Among the many churches which he encountered in his 
peripatetic experience were two memorable ones, each of 
which in its treatment of him may be considered as typi- 
cal of many others, while each was in striking contrast 
with the other. 

The first experience to be noted here was with the Cen- 
tral Church of Bleakhead River. He received a letter 
from one of the deacons asking him if he could “ supply 
the pulpit” on the third Sunday in July, 1885. He replied 
that it would give him great pleasure thus to serve the 
Central Church. Nothing was said in the deacon’s letter 
about the order of service, the hours of service, or the place 
where he was to be entertained. Small matters like these 
were left, evidently, by this committee, to be found out by 
the minister after he should arrive on the ground. The 
only item of information vouchsafed to Brother Thompson 
was that the fee would be twenty dollars. 

At 5:30 on Saturday afternoon the train rolled into the 
station at Bleakhead River. Thompson alighted and 
looked for somebody who might be looking for him. There 
was no such person. This was not the Bleakhead River 
way of doing things. He remembered the deacon’s name, 
however, and the letter-head bearing the imprint of his 
place of business. He inquired for the store, and finally 
found it. The deacon met him pleasantly, and during the 
conversation it occurred to that gentleman that the minis- 
ter must sleep at some place, and so he informed him that 
he would “stop over the Sabbath with Miss Harrity, who 
takes boarders up on Phenix Street.” Friend Thompson 
started out to find the place. After diligent inquiry he 
found the street and number, and was admitted to the 
parlor of Miss Harrity, who was a woman considerably 
advanced in years, with hair of mingled red and gray, and 
who, as O. W. Holmes would say, “ wore winter curls in a 
spring-like way.” The standard supper of cold meat, cold 
bread, cold jumbles, and not very hot tea was laid out for 
Mr. Thompson and the other boarders, and after supper 
that gentleman retired to his desolate room. During the 
evening nobody called. During the Sabbath hours preced- 
ing church service nobody called. Thompson inquired the 
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‘way to the church as he had inquired the way to the 
deacon’s store and to Miss Harrity’s boarding-house, and 
found it soon enough to have five or ten minutes in which 
to learn something of his “ environment ” for the day. 

A tall, overgrown boy was slapping down books on the 
settees in the lecture-room for the use of the Sunday-school, 
which met at twelve o’clock. He was mildly cross-exam- 
ined by Thompson as to the way to the pulpit and as to 
‘ttle order of service. The callow youth seemed surprised 
‘that he should not know these things. As to the former, 
‘he would show the minister up the dark, narrow passage to 
the anteroom, but farther than that he would not assume 
‘to penetrate ; the sexton could not be found. As to the 
order of service, he “ guessed it was pasted into the hymn- 
book.” This latter piece of information made it clear that 
‘the officiating clergyman must make a study of the order 
-of service after finding the pulpit, and theie decide several 
things which were in some confusion in his mind: for 
instance, as to the Lord’s Prayer; the responsive reading ; 
whether the choir would pronounce the amen of some of 
the prayers as in some churches, and if of some prayers 
which prayers they might be; and whether notices were to 
be sent to the anteroom to be looked over beforehand, or 
would be brought up to the pulpit at the last moment 
before reading, thus calling upon the deciphering powers 
of the minister to be exercised to their utmost in the effort 
to interpret illegible handwriting. No church official came 
ito the anteroom to throw light on these questions. As the 
open door leading to the passageway that led to the pulpit 
‘gave no view of the platform, Thompson, as the organ 
voluntary began, started on his voyage of exploration. The 
‘passageway was dark, and on the way to the pulpit there 
‘was a sharp turn to make round the corner of the organ, 
‘which Thompson discovered just in time to prevent his 
passing down to the floor of the auditorium. As he 
emerged upon the platform in full view of the congregation, 
and was carrying his head in a somewhat dignified way, as 
\was befitting the place and occasion, he did not observe a 
‘rise of three inches in the flooring, which, with a bit of torn 
carpet, caused a stumble which might be considered a kind 
-of bow of introduction to the Central Church people. 

Mr. Thompson found his pulpit chair and began a dili- 
‘gent study of the order of service. He is rather quick- 
‘witted, and would have got on tolerably well had not the 
‘choir, in the absence of a settled pastor, taken occasion to 
‘introduce several changes in the order of service, of which 
tthe officials had not informed the clergyman ; as, for ex- 
ample, at the close of the Scripture reading, with his eye 
‘on the order of service to make sure he was right, he put 
up his hand and said, “ Let us unite in prayer ’—when the 
‘organ struck in, the choir rose, and at once “ performed ” 
a most difficult piece of music written for the English 
cathedral service. Mr. Thompson slunk back to his chair 
a sadder and wiser man. To add to his perturbation of 
mind, he found the pulpit much too low for his convenience. 
‘The last pastor had been a very short man, and the com- 
mittee seem to have regarded him as a kind of.standard 
and normal measurement for the height of mankind ; for 
though there was an ingenious device to raise and lower the 
top of the pulpit, it was not in working order (as usual in 
churches), and the minister on this occasion, after growing 
red in the face in his‘ struggle to raise it, gave it up in 
despair, and bent over to his work with the patience learned 
through a long itinerant experience. 

It might be noted that when our friend stumbled over 
what no man could be expected to see, as he came into 
the audience-room, and when he raised his hand to begin 
the pastoral prayer, the young people smiled, as if such 
things were a pleasant and entertaining diversion in divine 
worship, and seemed to attribute these little incidents to 
the absent-mindedness, or perhaps the stupidity, of the 
“‘ stranger who supplied to-day.”’ 

Mr. Thompson is a good preacher, and the people 
listened attentively, and, as he learned accidentally after- 
wards, liked him very much; but no one spoke to him 
after the service. All the long afternoon he remained 


cooped up in his hot, uncomfortable chamber, but no one 
In the evening the “treasurer” grimly handed 


called. 
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him an envelope, remarking, ‘‘ We have had a warm day;” 
but no one else spoke to him. He took the first train out 
of Bleakhead River on Monday morning, and as the cars 
moved away drew a heavy sigh, as he thought of the place 
where he had spent the Lord’s Day with “ His people,” 
and preached the Gospel to them—bhut received no word 
of Christian greeting, or even of ordinary politeness, from 
any man, woman, or child, in the church or in the city. 


The second story is short and sweet. The committee 
of the Essex Street Church of Silverville invited Mr. 
Thompson to supply their pulpit for a Sunday in October, 
1886, in the temporary absence of the pastor. He accepted 
the invitation. The clerk of the committee then wrote to 
him a pleasant letter, and at the close said: 

“We pay for supplies thirty-five dollars a Sunday. I in- 
close you an order of service, in which you will notice that the 
choir pronounces the ‘ Amen’ of the closing prayer, and that 
there is a brief invocation of blessing on the morning offer- 
ing. You need not come down from the pulpit to do this; 
the ushers will stand before the pulpit holding the offer- 
ings. I warn you also that there is a short choral response 
after the Lord’s Prayer, but not printed on this order; and 
that after you announce the number of the responsive read- 
ing, the organist plays a chord or two while the people are 
finding the page. 

* You will be entertained at Hotel Egmont, and can go 
there direct by the blue electric up Addison Street past 
the Park ; but if you will write me when you are to leave 
Boston, I will meet you at the train.” 

Mr. Adams, the clerk of the committee, met Mr. Thomp- 
son at the train, boarded an electric with him, and intro- 
duced him to the proprietor of the hotel. Soon after tea 
the chorister of the church called and assisted him in 
selecting “congregational tunes” that would fit hymns 
appropriate to the themes of the sermons. Later in the 
evening two of the deacons called, and there was a pleas- 
ant and friendly chat. As they left, one of them said: 
“*Come to the church twenty minutes before service; we 
want you to meet some of our men.” He went early as 
invited, and one after another of the officials dropped in to 
the anteroom and were introduced. Then—read this, 
brother ministers!—one brother escorted him to the plat- 
form (as it was fifteen minutes before service very few 
people were in the audience-room), and there he learned 
the “lay of the land,” had the pulpit adjusted, and the 
table for the books of the service arranged to his conven- 
ience, and all those little details were looked after which 
add so much to the comfort of a stranger preaching in a 
strange place. Taking it all in all, there was such a gra- 
cious and brotherly treatment of the stranger that when 
Thompson went upon the platform to open the service he 
felt a glow at his heart which he did not lose during the 
morning. 

After service several men came and spoke to him, and 
several more did so and introduced their wives. He was 
invited into the Sunday-school and the Christian Endeavor 
meeting, “‘not to speak unless you wish to, but we would 
like to have you with us.” One man invited him “ round 
to tea if he felt like it.” After evening service one or two 
walked with him to the hotel, and one met him at the train 
to see him off in the morning. A sincere and genuine 
benediction was inwardly pronounced upon that Silverville 


-church as the train moved away. 


Look now on this picture, now on that. Contrast the 
Central Church of Bleakhead River with the Essex Street 
Church of Silverville, and ask yourselves, brethren of 
the laity, whether, after all that is said and written and 
proclaimed by so many pens and voices as to how we min- 
isters ought to do things, there may not be a thing or two 
for some of our churches to learn, and whether that injunc- 
tion of St. Paul is not still a Christian one—* Be courte- 


ous.” 


No wind serves him who addresses his voyage to no cer- 
tain port.—AMontaigne, 
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Miss Cheringham’s Conquest 
By Arthur Chamberlain 


Mr. Overtun was a prosperous man. There was no 
doubt about that. “Keep at it, day after day; attend to 
business; don’t waste time on outside matters: those have 
been my rules for success,” he was fond of saying. People 
laughed at him for holding his nose to the grindstone so 
closely after having achieved a handsome fortune ; but, as 
a matter of fact, he had fallen in love with the grindstone, 
and his desk and ledger were dear to him through long 
wont and use. 

He carried on a large establishment, and employed many 
hands. ‘“‘ Hands’’—that was what he called them. He 
did not dispute the abstract proposition that they were 
men and women; he simply felt that it had very little 
application to his affairs. He was shrewd, clear-headed, 
and enterprising. If anew machine could turn out more 
or better work than an old one, it was pretty certain to find 
an appreciative owner in him; if any men or women in his 
employ showed special facility, extra pay awaited them at 
the desk ; and if they ceased to be serviceable, their places 
knew them no more. “This is not a charitable institu- 
tion,’ he was accustomed to say. “A business house must 
be run on business principles.” 

It was, therefore, with vague disapproval, that passed 
quickly into disgust and downright anger, that he viewed 
Tom Forrester’s line of conduct. 
and, as Mr. Overtun had never married, his probable heir. 
He had long shown an “unprofitable curiosity,” as his 
uncle termed it, regarding the private manner of life of the 
great wage-earning class, and a “reprehensible sentimen- 
tality’ in his remarks concerning their place in the social 
order. Mr. Overtun said, bluntly, that he didn’t know 
what “ the proletariate”” was, and he didn’t care; and all 
such phrases as “the solidarity of mankind ” were associated 
in his mind with beer and anarchy. 

The crisis came when Tom announced his engagement 
to Miss Cheringham, a young lady who was the head of a 
Social Settlement, and further declared that their plans 
involved a future spent among the working people. His 
uncle bade him sternly to go his own way, and Tom, being 
a spirited fellow, wasted no time on argument, but packed 
up his traps and went. Mr. Overtun cultivated his club a 
little more assiduously and stayed even later than was his 
custom at his office; otherwise he made no sign. 

On this special day, however, he was disgruntled. There 
had been a fresh annoyance. When the other concerns 
had agreed to close an hour earlier, he had stood out. He 
paid, he said, for so many hours’ work, and so many hours’ 
work he would have. Then he dismissed the affair from 
his mind, and was all the more disgusted when a deputation 
of ladies waited upon him and began to argue the matter. 
They were backed up by a petition, whose long list of sig- 
natures included the names of many excellent customers, 
as well as those of the heads of the various Social Settle- 
ments, Miss Cheringham’s name being among them. 
Decency, no less than policy, demanded a measure of def- 
erence, and Mr. Overtun finally bowed the deputation out, 
promising “to bear the matter in mind ”’—a proniise that 
he found himself keeping more scrupulously than comfort- 
ably. 

Business was now over for the day, and he started for the 
club. A younger man would have walked or have taken a 
cab, but Mr. Overtun’s habits were formed in the days of 
omnibuses, they had grown fixed under the régime of the 
horse-car, and even the modern trolley could not alter them. 
So Mr. Overtun proceeded to his accustomed corner and 
waited, as usual. Presently: he grew restless. “ Those 
confounded women!” he muttered. “I’ve lost the half- 
past car. Not half enough cars, anyway!” And, indeed, 
there wasn’t a car visible. He waited a while longer and 
then hailed a policeman. ‘“ Where are the cars, officer ? 
Blocked ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the policeman. “ There’s a strike on 
the Subterranean. The cars can’t get by; and the drivers 
ain’t trying very hard, I guess. The Subterranean men 
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are standing out against scab labor, and all the unions are 
backing ’em, more or less.” 

Mr. Overtun gave a snort of angry disgust. 
are the cabs, officer ?” 

‘What there is of ’em that’s running’s pretty busy, but 
some of ’em’s laid off. You see, the strike’s popular—with 
a certain set,” he hastened to add, being admonished by 
Mr. Overtun’s expression. “Of course it’s nothing to us, 
sir. I’m afraid you'll have to walk, though. Going to the 
Summersault? Take a short cut through the Kirke Street 
district—’twon’t be nearly ’s long.” 

Grumbling more or less at the entire universe, Mr. 
Overtun followed the policeman’s advice. It was a relief 
to leave the main thoroughfare and wind through streets 
that had never known ‘a trolley-car, where there was little 
teaming and no stores to speak of, save the corner groceries 
and small-ware shops—even the saloons lessened in num- 
ber as he left the wider and more crowded streets behind 
him. 

The Kirke Street district was an eddy in the current 
of the great city; it was off the line of business, and 
still remained a quarter for dwelling-houses, though its 
earlier population had moved long ago into more fashion- 
able localities. The-blocks of dwellings were now prin- 
cipally occupied by boarders and lodgers, while at rare 
intervals a wooden house with a bit of a side yard carried 
the mind back to a half-rural, or at least suburban, period 
in the district’s development. Children played their 
games in the street, and the neighbors stood in cheerful 
gossip at the doors and windows. It was getting late in 
the afternoon, and the shabbiness of the place seemed to 
soften a little under the peaceful illumination of the setting 
sun. 

“T declare,” murmured Mr. Overtun to himself, “ this 
is a queer go! Looks like the old town as I knew it when 
I was a boy. Used to play marbles in the street, just like 
those little pickles over there. Dear, dear! that was a 
long time ago, surely!” | 

Even this fresh interest, however, could not conceal from 
Mr. Overtun the fact that he was tired. The “short cut” 
seemed to be a long one. He turned a few more corners, 
and began to realize that he had missed his way. Kirke 
Street district is labyrinthine; once lose your bearings and 
you may blunder around for some time before you find 
your way out of it. If Mr. Overtun felt tired before he 
made his disconcerting discovery, he now felt completely 
winded, and the prospect of an indefinite amount of pedes- 
trianism, as he admitted to himself, *“‘ took the starch out 
of him.” Rest seemed imperative, but, tired as he was, a 
rest on a not over-clean doorstep was revolting and sug- 
gestive of a tramp. ‘Must have a try at one of these 
houses,” he communed with himself. “Try to find a 
decent one; say I’ve over-exerted myself, get a chance to 
rest a bit, give the woman half a dollar, and then—oh! 
confound it! I suppose I must foot it again! But I'll 
get some directions, anyway.” 

Grimy, dirty, and shiftless looked most of the houses on 
a more searching inspection. Mr. Overtun’s heart failed 
him. Thoughts of panel-games and knock-out drops arose 
in his troubled breast. One house, ostentatious in its 
tawdry finery, he passed with a shudder. He paused 
finally before a modest but well-scrubbed doorway. There 
were clean muslin curtains at the side-lights, half-curtains 
at the adjoining windows, and well-laundered shades dis- 
creetly drawn. He dragged himself up the steps and rang 
the bell. The door opened promptly, the hall light sent a 
distinct radiance into the fast-darkening street, and, shining 
in its cheerful track, Mr. Overtun saw the face of his 
nephew's fance, Miss Cheringham | 

Surprise held him dumb, but Miss Cheringham seemed 
no whit embarrassed. ‘“ Oh, it’s Mr. Overtun!” she re- 
marked, in a tone of one who greets a greatly desired guest. 
“So good of you to come! This is our neighborhood 
reception evening—we have ’em allin!” This last with a 
confidential air, and a smile that not only emphasized the 
dimples in her cheeks but danced in her eyes, and even set 
a quiver at the end of her piquant nose. Miss Cheringham’s 
superficial levity, while it often shocked the serious, matter- 
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of-fact “‘ reformer,”’ was at once her shield and weapon in 
the fight that she waged no less earnestly than gayly. 

“And you look almost tired to death,” she went on. 
“Come out into,ghe dining-room—you won’t want to see 
them just yet—and have a cup of tea—real caravan tea; 
we had some, Christmas, and we only use it on great occa- 
sions.” Then she laughed—a splendid laugh that included 
Mr. Overtun in all her hospitable plans, and made him at 
once, willy-nilly, a member of her staff and an initiate into 
all the mysteries of her undertaking. It was hopeless to 
protest—one might as well have attempted to argue with a 
summer breeze. 

“There,” she added, returning from a brief excursion, 
“ drink that, and see if isn’t good. Please excuse me for 
a minute or two; I must see to the rest of the company.” 

Her eyes twinkled at him as she vanished,and as he 
sipped the tea a sense of contentment stole over him. 
“* Well-bred, anyway !” he soliloquized. ‘ Wasn’t flustered, 
didn’t make a scene. Bluff, perhaps. Well, she sha’n’t 
take a rise out of me! I can bluff too!” 

For the first time in many years Mr. Overtun felt the 
desire for adventure stir within him, and he inwardly re- 
solved to “ see this thing through. I’ll give hera surprise- 
party,” he chuckled. “ She sha’n’t razzle-dazzle me /” 

“‘ Now, Mr. Overtun,” remarked Miss Cheringham, break- 
ing in upon his meditations, “if you’re rested, we’ll gointo 
the other room.” 

“Quite rested, I assure you; thanks to your excellent 
tea,” he replied. “Had to walk, you see, on account of 
that con—certed strike on the Subterranean, and so got 
extra tired.” 

Miss Cheringham’s face lit up with the enjoyment of a 
joke too good to keep. ‘“ The head-center of the strike’s in 
the parlor,” she murmured, merrily. ‘Come in and I'll 
introduce you.” 

““Mr. McCarthy,” announced Miss Cheringham, a mo- 
ment later, “this is Mr. Overtun, one of the people whom 
your strike has inconvenienced. I leave you to make your 
own apologies.’”” Then she floated away, elusive as thistle- 
down. 

“You won’t expect me to make any apologies, I take it ?” 
queried Mr. McCarthy. He was a small, sharp-set man, 
with the Irish wit peeping out of his eyes, mingled with a 
goodly proportion of Irish pugnacity. 

“Oh, no, no! It’s all in your way of business, I sup- 
pose. But I wish you’d tell me one thing, though—hasn’t 
a man a right to work for his own hand, for what he can 
get, without joining your labor unions ?”’: 

““Maybe he has that right,” replied Mr. McCarthy, 
slowly. ‘ But considering that a scab—that’s what we call 
"em, sir—pulls down the pay for the whole trade, makes it 
harder for every honest employer to live up to his agree- 
ments, and keeps the scab on low wages himself—why, it 
seems something like the ‘ right to shear the wolf’ that it 
tells about in that piece we used to speak at school when 
we were youngsters—doesn’t it, sir ?” 

“Um,” replied Mr. Overtun, considering this retort. 
** But how do you raise money to carry on a strike?” he 
continued, not incuriously. 

“Well, there’s the dues, for one thing—” and Mr. Mc- 
Carthy seemed to hesitate. 

“Mr. McCarthy’s too modest,” struck in Miss Chering- 
ham, catching the drift of the conversation as she passed 
them. ‘“ He’s getting up a subscription, and he doesn’t 
quite dare to ask you to contribute. How much shall I 
put you down for, sir ?” 

“I'll give you my check for twenty-five dollars,” rapped 
out Mr. Overtun, promptly. “Or, no, I won’t; I’ll give 
you the bills.” He drew two tens and a five from his 
plump pocketbook. ‘And, by the way, you might as 
well credit it to ‘ A Friend ’—no use of being—ostentatious 
—about a thing like this !” 

“Just so, just so!’”’ observed Mr. McCarthy, dryly. 
‘“* Money may talk, but bills are a deal quieter than checks. 
Tammany was on to that long ago. Much obliged, I’m 
sure! You’d be surprised if you knew how many rich 
people ave backing us—on the quiet.” 

“This is Mary Shannon,” announced Miss Cheringham, 
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drawing forward a young, plain-featured but bright-eyed 
girl. ‘“ You should know Aer, surely, Mr. Overtun.” 

‘“ Perhaps you don’t know me by my name, sir,” re- 
marked Mary, demurely. “I’m 28, Section A.”’ 

“TI do seem to recall your face, now that I have a clue,” 
replied Mr. Overtun, not without a smile at the odd en- 
counter. ‘ You’ve just arrived, haven’t you? I haven't 
noticed you before.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mary. ‘“ You see, I have the supper 
to get, and the dishes to wash, and Johmmy—that’s my 
lame brother—to fix for the night, so it makes it pretty 
late—not leaving the store till six. But I suppose you’re 
thinking of closing early, pretty soon, like the others, 
sir ?” 

Mr. Overtun gave a little gasp. If his own bundle- 
girls were about to assume this easy air of equality—how- 
ever, he stuck bravely to his resolution. ‘I have consid- 
ered the matter, certainly,” he replied. “I didn’t know,” 
he went on, with a somewhat forced jocularity, ‘‘ about the 
supper and the dishes and—er—Johnny. Suppose I tell 
the head of your department to let you off an hour early— 
that will do, won’t it ?” 

“No, sir, thanking you kindly,” returned Mary, with a 
quickness that suggested a fear of the results of hesitation. 
“ There’s all the other girls, sir; and some of ’em have a 
harder time than I do, sir. Lu Burke never gets an even- 
ing out—she’s too tired, and it’s too far, where she lives, to 
go anywheres, once get home. If you only would, sir! I 
know the girls would work enough better to make up the 
time !” 

Her voice quivered a little with her absolute conviction, 
and it was a very earnest face that looked into Mr. Over- 
tun’s own; clear gray eyes full of the hopefulness of youth 
met his. Habit, rather than any native hard-heartedness, had 
been at the bottom of his opposition; and those wistful 
eyes proved more than a match for habit. What was an 
hour, more or less, anyway? And it seemed to mean so 
much to the “ hands” ! 

“T’ll give the order to-morrow morning,” he said, 
briefly. 

“For all of us?” queried Mary. | 

“Yes, for the entire establishment—including myself,” 
he added, with a touch of sarcasm wholly wasted upon his 
eager questioner. 

thank you, ever ’n’ ever so much, sir! We'll all be 
so glad ’”’—and here she turned away with a sudden acces- 
sion of shyness, seeking Miss Cheringham, who stood on 
the other side ot the room. 

Mr. Overtun had scarcely time to reflect upon his sud- 
den change of base, when he found himself confronted 
once more by his smiling hostess, with Mary in her train. 

“Thank you a thousand times !’’ Miss Cheringham said, 
extending her hand to him. “If you’re quite rested—-and 
I guess you are—I’m going to ask you to help us out on a 
Virginia reel. Mary will be your partner. Now, don’t say 
you don’t know it; you must have danced it, and, if you 
don’t know, now’s a good time to learn !” 

Mr. Overtun knew the Virginia reel well enough—he 
had danced it many years ago, and no one ever quite for- 
gets those early dances. Many an old-time scene came 
back to him as the merry notes tinkled out from the piano. 
—‘ Not half so good as a fiddle,” he caught himself re- 
flecting. 

He advanced, retreated, turned, and backed, and just as: 
he and Mary brought up, flushed and triumphant, after 
running under a long lane of upraised arms and clasped. 
hands, he glanced towards the door, and there stood that 
rascally, disinherited nephew of his, Tom, gazing at him 
with a look of blank astonishment—and no wonder ! 

The reel well over, Mr. Overtun wasted no time in skir- 
mishing. He made a rush at Tom, and took him by the 
arm. ‘‘Come with me; I have a few words to say to you, 
sir |” he declared, with an assumption of sternness, steering 
Tom into the dining-room. 

* Listen to me, sir !’’ he went on, before the bewildered 
fellow could open his mouth. “This is the way you spend 
your evenings, is it? I thought you spent ’em in teaching 
‘the down-trodden masses’ political economy and the 
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higher mathematics, or at least some new and improved 
methods of using dynamite; and here they are just having 
a good time—just such a frolic as I used to go to with 
your mother, sir, when we were boy and girl—brother and 
sister—together. And that woman who is putting them up 
to it!—Tom, my boy, I—I’ve been an ass—oh, is that 
you, Miss Cheringham? I was just telling Tom that this 
evening reminded me of old times—and now, if you can 
spare him, I’m going to get him to pilot me home.” 


Just before they started on their wedding journey Mrs. 
Thomas Forrester came up to Mr. Overtun, who had gal- 
lantly given her away only a few hours earlier. “Uncle,” 
she said, “‘there’s something I want to say to you. You 
know that evening when you dropped in upon us, unex- 
pectedly, at Barton House ?” 

“T’m not likely to forget it, my dear !” 

‘Well, I—I was awfully upset! If I hadn’t chattered 
like everything, I don’t know but what I’d have fainted. 
When I left you and went in where the rest were, all the 
girls were panic-stricken, and I thought they’d leave in a 
body. I had to pull them together, and that pulled me 
together, I suppose. I—lI told them that we must rush 
you—not give you a chance to see that we were frightened 
—oh, I must have talked as if you were a wild beast! 
They were just desperate enough to try it—but I've never 
quite known, and I’ve never dared to think, how we must 
have talked and acted. But I wanted to tell you—I thought 
that perhaps, now, you’d forgive me.” 

Mr. Overtun looked at his newly acquired niece, and 
there was a twinkle in his eye. 

“It’s shocking, isn’t it?” he said, dryly. ‘“ Now, if 7 
had practiced such a dodge—if 7 had made up my mind on 
that eventful evening to play a game of bluff—if / had 
made up my mind to make believe tumble to the racket ” 
—here his expression confirmed Mrs. Forrester’s increas- 
ing suspicions, and she suddenly stopped his mouth with a 
dutiful kiss. 


Left at Torreon 
By Orpha M. Bennett 


She was only a little Mexican girl, one of the peons, 
and a sharer in the toilsome and poverty-stricken life of 
her class. Our meeting was in truth the passing of “ ships 
in the night,” but it is nevertheless to me one of the sweet- 
est and most grateful memories that remain of all my: stay 
in Mexico, for through her I first came close to the life of 
her people and learned something of their gentleness, their 
innate courtesy and native intelligence, and, more than that, 
received a glimpse of the freshness and simplicity of the 
child-nature, the same the world over. 

It was quite contrary to any intention or desire of mine, 
my staying at Torreon, but it had happened in this wise. 
Understanding that the train waited here some little time 
for dinner, I had left the car, had been given in charge of 
the agent by the polite conductor, and, secure in the thought 
that two oficia/s were responsible for my safety, had gone 
strolling about the station, losing all thought of the lapse 
of time in my enjoyment of the strange scenes, the pictur- 
esque costumes, and the soft chatter of the throngs about 
me. However, as Miles Standish once observed, “If you 
would be well served, you must serve yourself,” and too late 
I remembered this adage when the agent came to me with 
the cheering bit of news that my train had gone and was 
then well on its way toward the south. 

Here was a situation! Divorced from my friends and 
my luggage, with but a limited book-knowledge of the lJan- 
guage, a castaway in a Mexican mountain town! The 
aspect of the place suddenly changed—the mountains 
looked forbidding, the buildings low and mean, each 
swarthy face in the throngs about me seemed to take on a 
fierce expression; and suddenly I noticed the long pistols 
that many of the men wore dangling from their belts, and 
the handles of knives protruding from beneath their jackets. 
Tales of unscrupulous brigands returned to my memory, 
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and visions of robbery or murder danced before my eyes. 
Nevertheless, though strongly tempted to do both, I neither 
cried nor fainted, but then and there resolved never again 
to place such implicit faith in “ officials,” who, after all, 
are human. 

There was-but one thing to be done, and accordingly, 
the necessary telegrams sent, the agent conducted me to- 


_the “ best hotel in the place,” where I was shown to a room 


on the second floor, “‘ quite the cream of the whole house,” 
according to that apologetic and affable man, there to wait. 
with what patience I could for the arrival of the train from 
the north on the following day. No doubt it was the best 
to be had, but my heart sank anew as I turned the key in 
the door and looked about me. It was a large apartment, 
with two doors besides the one at which I entered, and 
two blank, staring windows, which, although opening on the 
long upper veranda, were guiltless of fastenings. The 
“cream” consisted of a bare, uneven floor, a dirty bed, 
rude pine table and chairs, and a rickety dresser and wash- 
hand stand. Toilet appointments there were none—not 
even a towel lent the grace of drapery to the general bare 
effect. But, as such articles I was obliged to have, fF 
started to find a servant, and in the corridor met Ana, and 
first learned the limitations of my Spanish vocabulary. 

She was, like most of the peons, short in stature and 
rather heavily built, her broad brown face lacking in all 
beauty except that given it by a pair of great dark eyes. 
and a singularly bright, good-natured expression. Her 
clothing was a collection of tatters of no particular color 
and not remarkable for cleanliness, but neither was her 
occupation conducive to neatness of-attire—on her knees. 
with water, soap, and a stiff brush, scouring the floor of the 
corridor. By means of a few words and a great many 
signs, much encouraged by smiles and nods of comprehen- 
sion from the quick-witted little creature, I made known 
my wants, which, so far as the hotel facilities permitted,,. 
she soon supplied, and then withdrew to her work again, 
while I pulled my chair out on the shaded veranda, and,. 
sitting there, tried to lose all thought and fear of the night 
to come in watching the strange world about me. 

Before me lay a sandy plain, about half a mile in 
width, covered by, a scanty growth of cactus, and, rising 
beyond and half encircling it, the rugged mountains of 
Mexico. Rocky, bare of all vegetation except the cactus,. 
which where it grew thickest scarcely lent a tinge of green 
to the gray heights, these mountains were yet not without 
beauty. Majestic in outline, and in the distance glorious. 
in tints of violet and purple, their very barrenness seemed 
to add to their dignity, and they impressed me with an 
awesome sense of strength and of great loneliness. 

The little plain below was a theater of ‘action whose 
scenes, as the long afternoon wore away, interested and 
amused me in spite of myself. A few lank pigs, each 
tethered by one hind leg, seemed to be permanent resi- 
dents of the place, and a solitary burro stood there for hours 
in meditative silence, while droves of his brethren, so laden 
with fagots that little except their long ears and slender 
legs were visible, were driven past him. Tall, two-wheeled 
wicker carts, drawn by oxen and accompanied by cotton- 
clothed, broad-hatted drivers, lumbered along the road at 
the base of the mountains. A flock of dust-colored goats 
wound slowly down from the hills, followed by a bent, 
ragged old man, staff in hand, who looked a veritable Rip 
Van Winkle, except that, like Christian, he bore “a great 
burden upon his back.” His, however, was a bundle of 
fagots, secured by a strap that passed round his head. Men 
and women, singly or in groups, wandered at intervals 
across the plain and disappeared among the hills at the: 
farther side, the gay hues of their zerapes and rebozos. 
making bright flecks of color against the waste of sand. 
Evidently the wind blew chil], for they wrapped these cover- 
ings closely about them and stepped briskly as they crossed 
the level space. Once a company of men—convicts, no 
doubt—in dirty, ragged cotton garments, were marched 
past, guarded on each side by others who carried pistols 
and clubs. A group of little boys, their clothing the color 
of the ground and to be distinguished from it only by their 
brown faces and active movements, played in the sand all 
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the afternoon, very much after the fashion of American 
‘boys on a holiday. 

As the sun sank low and the great hills fell into shadow 
a strange thing happened. Not one person did I see make 
the ascent, but, in the same manner in which the stars 
appear at night, the sides of the mountains became gradu- 
ally dotted with figures, sitting as motionless as the rocks 
against which they reclined. Gazing one moment on a 
vacant ledge, when I looked again it was to see an Indian, 
muffled to the eyes in his red zerape, occupying the space. 
Usually they sat apart, but perched half-way up the nearest 
hill I noticed two, evidently lovers, sitting side by side—he 
a lump of gorgeous scarlet and she of brilliant blue. 

I grew suddenly restless and nervous again. The sun 
was not yet quite hidden behind the hills, and, thinking to 
find some diversion for my thoughts, I left the hotel for a 
stroll about the nearest streets. The station agent met me 
at the door, and, learning my intention, begged to accom- 
pany me, saying that we would climb the nearest hill and 
gain a view of the great valley. Our way led past an 
adobe hut built at the foot of the mountain, the back yard, 
inclosed by a fence of mesquite twigs, extending up the 
hill at a considerable incline above the house. ‘‘Wouldn’t 


‘you like to see the interior?’ asked my companion. A 


few words to the woman standing in the doorway won us 


a cordial invitation to enter, and we stepped inside the one 
‘dim room. A shoemaker’s table and tools were the prin- 


ciple articles of furniture ; a woman lay on a blanket on the 
ground, and near her a hen sat brooding a large family of 


‘chicks. Little children looked at us curiously from out of 


the dusky corners, and when the lady of the house kindly 
opened the back door to show us the yard, two sociably 
inclined pigs came grunting in, while the goats and the 
donkeys stood tethered for the night just outside. 

Then we toiled up the mountain, over the cactus and 
sharp-pointed rocks, to the top, where stands a wooden 
‘cross. For a wide circle about its base the stones have 
been picked up and the ground is packed hard and firm. 
“* At certain seasons of the year,’ said the agent, “the 
Indians make the ascent on their knees and hold a sacred 
dance about this cross ;” but, remembering the care with 
which I had been obliged to pick my way through the cac- 
tus and over the rocks, it seemed difficult to credit his state- 
ment, especially as concerned their ability to dance when 
the summit had once been gained. But the view from the 
héight fully compensated us for the labor of the ascent. 
On three sides lay the mountains, glorious in the sunset 
light; and far away on the other, for miles and miles 
stretched the fertile, irrigated valley, the dry, sandy bed of a 
river winding through it in sharp contrast to the green 
plain, while at our feet lay the flat roofs of the quaint 
adobe town. 

“ That,” said the agent, pointing to a cluster of wretched 
huts on the right, “is Old Torreon. A few years ago they 
constituted the town. Now lookat it. See all those lines 
of streets and houses. That is our cotton-factory ; this is 
our soap-factory ” (the peculiar odor from the latter had 
been very much in evidence all the afternoon); “that,” 
indicating a structure as much like an embryo penitentiary 
as could be imagined, “‘is the residence of our chief in- 
habitant. But this is nothing. Away to the right, if your 
sight is good, you can just see Lerdo, a thriving town of ten 
thousand inhabitants or so. This valley avd the railroads 
have made two good towns. There is just one thing 
more.’’ And we turned and looked down the other side of 
the mountain, where, like an emerald in its setting of pur- 
ple hills, lay a delightful little valley, smiling beneath the 
last rays of the setting sun. 

On the way to the hotel I noticed a curious growth of 
what appeared to me to be moss or lichens at the top of a 
wall apparently but lately built, and I drew my companion’s 
attention to it—much to his amusement, for, on a nearer 
view, it proved to be fragments of green glass embedded in 
the mortar as a protection against thieves. He showed me 
then, in the handle of a very harmless-looking umbrella 
which he carried, a long, sharp dagger, and the rest of 
the way regaled me with such tales of danger that later, 
in my room, when I lighted my one tallow candle and 
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looked about the dim, dreary apartment, and thought of 
the strange, wild world outside, my fears returned in force. 
There was a knock at the door, and I opened it to be met 
by a bundle of blankets and pillows, while behind them 
appeared the smiling face of my little friend of the after- 
noon. She had, she explained, overheard the agent telling 
some one in the office that I was nervous and frightened, 
and she had asked her mother, and, if the sefiorita wished, 
she would make her bed on the floor and keep me com- 
pany during the night. The seforita was delighted, and 
watched her as she spread her pallet on the boards, noting 
that, in honor of the occasion, she had changed her suit of 
rags for one of clean pink calico, and that her coarse 
black hair had been neatly combed and braided. Her 
task finished, she gravely produced a little book. The 
title was “ Susanita,” and she showed me with evider.. 
pride the page of her next lesson, for she sometimes went 
toschool, and this was her reader. With the candle on the 
table between us, she read to me the lessons she had 
learned, and listened with grave politeness as I stumbled 
through a page or so of the charming little Spanish story. 
She wrote her name and her age for me in a trembling 
round hand—*“ Ana Banda, trece afios’’—and answered 
slowly and distinctly my other questions, as I exhausted 
my stock of Spanish in an attempt to converse with her. 
Her eyes twinkled sometimes at my blunders, but her 
serious mouth never smiled. All too soon, however, her 
eyelids drooped heavily, and, in pity of her evident weari- 
ness, I told her to go to rest. So, slipping off the treas- 
ured Sunday frock and donnmg the every-day one, she 
knelt, sleepily murmured her Ave Maria, lay down on her 
hard bed, and in two minutes was asleep and prosaically 
snoring. 

Very comforting I found those snores, however, through 
the long hours of darkness that followed, as I lay listening 
to the noises of the strange house and of the strange world 
outside. Afar off there was music, for a long time, of a 
weird, mournful character. It ceased, and the silence 
without was unbroken except when the heavy freight trains 
came rushing in from time to time, bells clanging, engines 
puffing, cars rattling and clashing. At intervals the man 
in the next room, who appeared to be as wakeful as I, 
would rise, walk about, sing, or groan, or take a noisy 
promenade up and down the corridor. The walls and 
stairs creaked, windows in the distance rattled, and the 
house was full of mysterious noises. But gradually the 
night wore away, and as the light of the morning began 
to peer through the broken slats of my window blinds I 
fell asleep, waking late to find that my little maiden had 
slipped out noiselessly before me, taking with her her 
blankets. Only the little book lying on the table remained 
to remind me of her sweet thoughtfulness of the evening 
before. 

Strolling out on the veranda, I was attracted by the 
sound of voices to look over the railing into the yard 
below. Just beneath was a fence covered with a tangle of 
vines, and, sitting on the ground with their backs against 
this, a man and a woman were eating breakfast, which 
consisted of a number of queer brown messes in shallow 
dishes of the red pottery of the country. A little child, 
half naked, toddled about them, laughing and crowing, 
while the parents looked on well pleased, seeming to for- 
get in the merriment of the moment the hopeless poverty 
and wretchedness of their lot. 

A tardy breakfast, a little shopping, filled up the morn- 
ing. And then the town seemed to empty itself into the 
station-yard ; women came in troops cut of their houses, 
children flocked from their play, and the male inhabitants 
of the town—each one bent, as it seemed, on selling to the 
luckless tourists who should arrive the fruits and dulces 
which they carried in great wooden trays on their heads— 
bustled hither and thither. It was the animated scene of 
the preceding day over again. 

As I mounted to the platform of my car I looked about 
for my little friend, and there she was at the door of the 
Station, smiling and bowing, and her cheerful “ Adios, 
seforita! Vaya Vd. con Dios,” reached me as the train 
slipped slowly away from the town toward the south. 
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Books and Authors 


The Empire of the Ptolemies' 


It is safe to say that in this volume there is brought together, 
in the interest of scholars, the most recent information and 
speculation upon a vexed and little understood period of history. 
The book is not a popular one; its pages are crowded with 
Greek and Latin quotations, elaborate notes and citations from 
learned authors, references to inscriptions and steles and papyri, 
and illustrated with cuts of coins and cartouches; but, while 
meant chiefly for classical and historical students, all who can 
follow its statements, often through intricate details and con- 
siderable repetition, will find it a work of unquestionable value, 
even if many of the positions taken are confessedly tentative. 

Professor Mahaffy has long enjoyed distinction as an investi- 
gator and expounder of Hellenism. His previous’ studies are 
richly reflected in this volume, which tells of Hellenism in Egypt ; 
yet so little is really known about the Ptolemaic dynasty, and 
hitherto accepted conclusions are being so changed to-day by 
discovery and criticism, that the author freely speaks of himself 
as only a pioneer, and regrets the absence of specialists compe- 
tent to sift statements and correct conjectures. To offset this 
confession, it may be said that, though Egypt is still the land of 
mystery, it is a matter of gratitude that the mystery is being 
gradually dispelled through the researches of such scholars as 
the Dublin professor and his compeers; and, distinguishing care- 
fully, as he does, between what he takes to be fact and what is 
only speculation, he enables the intelligent student to follow him 
safely wherever authorities disagree, granting or withholding 
assent, or even reserving judgment altogether. 

There were in all some sixteen Ptolemies, whose rule extended 
over a period of nearly three hundred years, from the death of 
Alexander the Great to 30 B.c., when Egypt became a Roman 
province. Some of them had a merely nominal reign; others 
were very long upon the throne. To speak of the merits and 
demerits of each of these men would far transcend the limits of 
this notice. The dynasty presents a startling record of passion, 
vice, and crime; love, hate, jealousy, and ambition were com- 
tinually in play ; parricide or fratricide, to dispose of rivals, was 
n0 wrong; marriage with sisters was a common thing; most of 
these monarchs seemed to have lived lives of grossly sensual 
pleasure. Still, there were exceptions to the prevalent wicked- 
ness; and derogatory descriptions may have been often exag- 
gerated through malice, or can be relieved by a claim of counter- 
balancing virtues. Professor Mahaffy strongly dissents from 
the denunciations of Holm, “who can see no good in any 
Ptolemy but the first.” To the contrary, he says, the Ptolemies 
were not “a set of idle and vicious despots,” as modern his- 
torians have called them. Many of them were men of pro- 
nounced ability and culture ; some were munificent patrons of 
literature and art ; some manifested superior genius in adminis- 
tration, and widely extended their sway; and, though their rule 
was a despotism, it was such an intelligent despotism, he ¢laims, 
as the world has never surpassed—one which on this very ground 
consulted the interests of the people. 

They succeeded but partially in fusing the three great elements 
of the population—Greeks, Jews, and Egyptians—nor was this 
much attempted after the earlier Ptolemies.. Under the fourth 
occurred the first native rebellion. Under the seventh we first 
find the Jews high in favor, and “the Greeks no longer a domi- 
nant race ;” and soon after, Greeks, because they are Greeks, even 
subject to violence from natives, and the monarch, Ptolemy I X.., 
said to be “seeking to build up the native population at the 
expense of Hellenistic settlers and Jews,” and Alexandria itself 
beginning “to revert to the Egyptian type, and to lose its dis- 
tinctive Hellenism.” The means used in the stronger days of 
the dynasty to conciliate the Egyptians was favor to their religion. 
The priestly caste must be reckoned with; and abundant illus- 
tration of the method taken is found in the temples which the 
sovereigns built throughout the country. In this connection it is 
well to note the discovery that most of the surviving Egyptian 
temples are not old Egyptian, but belong, partly or wholly, to 
the period of the Ptolemies. In return for temple and votive 
offerings kings and queens, even during lifetime, received the 
honor of deification; and decrees would be solemnly passed by 
the priests acknowledging high favors and conferring divine 
honors and ordering images to be placed in the temples. All 
this was probably a matter of mutual understanding and interest. 
Two such famous decrees, the Canopus and the Memphis— 
otherwise known as the SAn Stone and the Rosetta Stone—are 
given in full in their Greek text, with comments, in this volume. 

The dominant Hellenism of the despots had naturally its 
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center of influence in the capital which Alexander had founded 
and which Ptolemy Soter. particularly developed. Yet this was 
not a city in the strict Hellenic sense—a woXis, with its assembly 
of citizens and its council; for Soter “seems not to have favored 
political or even communal liberties.” Here, again, Professor 
Mahaffy differs from another eminent authority, Droysen, and, 
admitting that there were probably several cities of Ptolemy’s. 
founding on the genuine Greek model, claims that Alexandria 
was emphatically the royal residence, conferring, indeed, many 
privileges upon its inhabitants, but sternly refusing them any 
political interests and always keeping them in mind of their 
subject relation. 

The concern of scholars is to-day, as it always has been, with 
the celebrated museum and library here situated. It is strange 
enough, as this author remarks, that we have no account of the 
foundation, the constitution, and the early fortunes of so famous 
a seat of learning. “The whole modern literature on the sub- 
ject,” he says, “is a literature of conjectures.” Perhaps he 
should not be supposed*to condemn himself in these sweeping 
words ; atallevents, his book contains much of what appears to 
be accredited fact as well as plausible surmise on this entire 
subject. Whether Soter founded the Museum, as he thinks, or 
Philadelphus, as so commonly believed, may not be important ; 
but anything relating to the functions of this royal institution or 
to the results accomplished in various lines of research is both 
interesting and valuable, and readers are not left in ignorance 
on these points. The museum in its Ptolemaic period was par- 
ticularly noteworthy for leading the way in criticism of Greek 
literature, and so preserving to the world “the great master- 
pieces in carefully edited texts.” Celebrated names, moreover, 
in different departments of thought have come down to us from 
those days—Euclid in geometry, Eratosthenes in astronomy, 
Aristarchus in criticism, Callimachus and (above all others) 
Theocritus in poetry. The purpose which the great library 
served in furthering the work of authors and critics is evident; 
but whether it was part of the Museum or an independent foun- 
dation is not certain; nor is it really known whether the library 
was burned in the siege of the city by Julius Czsar. Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy is inclined to think that whole story only a 
fabrication. 

Even so far back as Philadelphus and the First Punic War 
Rome’s influence begins to be seen in the affairs of the Ptolemies ;. 
and from that time on it becomes increasingly prominent. Rome 
is sought in alliance; Rome is appealed to for aid against 
Oriental monarchs, or as arbiter between brother Ptolemies con- 
testing the throne. Ptolemy XII. goes so far as to bequeath his. 
kingdom to the Roman people !—which simply shows the degree. 
of subserviency then reached. Rome, meanwhile, has often too. 
serious domestic dissensions or too grave foreign wars in hand 
for her to heed much the affairs of Egypt, except to keep the 
Ptolemies embroiled in trouble so far as possible ; but her power 
is more and more felt. At length Pompey, then Julius Cesar, 
appears upon the scene; and finally, in the civil strife between 
Antony and Augustus, the downfall of Egypt comes, through the 
mad passion of Cleopatra VI., and the madder folly of Antony, 
the slave of that passion, the dupe of that beautiful, base, am- 
bitious queen. The story is well known. The history is clearly 
retold in Professor Mahaffy’s pages, and Cleopatra’s career and 
character are vividly set forth. 


Ice Work, Present and Past. By T. G. Bonney. (International Sci- 
ence Series. D. Appleton & Co., New York.) With so many popular 
discussions of the Ice Age already published, any new one should 
havé strong reasons for its appearance. That Mr. Bonney’s original 
study fits him to write a work upon the Glacial Period no one doubts ; 
his book is not, however, a strong one. The style is heavy, and the 
matter is of little popular interest. In a first part the author dis- 
cusses the work of ice to-day in Alpine and Polar regions. The sec- 
ond part contains an unsatisfactory treatment of the traces of an ice 
age, the bulk being devoted to an account of ice work in Great 
Britain, quite too detailed for the ordinary reader. The consideration 
of American phenomena is scrappy and disconnected. The really 
best and most interesting portion of Mr. Bonney’s book is Part Three, 
which-forms only 54 out of the 284 pages. In it are discussed vari- 
ous theoretical questions, such as Temperature of the Glacial Epoch, 
Possible Causes of a Glacial Epoch, etc., etc. Good reasons are 
adduced to show that a decrease of 12° to 20° F. would bring about 
glacial conditions over most of the northern “glaciated area.” As 
to causes of the Glacial Epoch, Mr. Bonney presents the more impor- 
tant theories—not very clearly—but feels that none so far presented 
are adequate. 


Religious controversy is fruitless labor. “ ‘The End of Controversy” 
is sure to be succeeded by “ The End of Controversy Controverted,” 
and so the contest lives on though each side has been victorious. 
Especially is religious polemics with Rome useless. What matters it 
what be their theology, since it is held for hereditary or for emotional 
reasons! What really concerns the world in the Roman Catholic 
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Church is not its theology so much as its political power. Zhe Primer 
of Roman Catholicism, by the Rev. C. H. H. Wright, is all that one 
could desire to expose the errors of the Papacy. The author’s object 
is to show that, tried by Holy Scripture, the Roman Catholic theology 
and religious practices are without foundation. True; yet, in spite of 
all the error and superstition, we are forced to acknowledge that that 
‘Church does turn out some fine Christian characters from her school— 
-and that is the final test of any religion. We deplore the unscriptural 
ways of the Roman Catholics as painfully as the author of this little 
book does, but we think that loud lamentations will not make any 
difference to Romanists in this age of the world. Still,as a prophylac- 


tic against Romanism the book may be recommended as a specific. * 


(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York.) 
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New Books 


[The books mentioned under this head and under that of Books Received 
include ali received by The Outlook during the week ending September 25. 
This weekly report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews of 
the more important works. ] 


Among all Tourguéneff’s novels there is none which throws so 
intense a light on a certain side of life in Russia as Virgin Soil, the 
story which appears in Vols. VI. and VII. of the new edition of 
“Tourguéneff’s novels now coming from the press of The Macmillan 
Company. No one knew Russia better than Tourguéneff, for the 
very good reason that no modern Russian has been endowed with 
such genius as he. Like all men of genius, he had to look beyond 
the party or factional interest of the moment. He longed passion- 
ately for Russian liberation, but he saw with perfect clearness 
-obstacles in the way. In “ Virgin Soil” he traced the first steps of 
the Nihilist party toward its later terrorist position, and he brought 
underground Russia to light. “ Virgin Soil” was the last of Tour- 


guéneff’s great novels. It finally alienated the Government from 


him, and it also disappointed and irritated the party of revolt, with 
-whom his sympathies naturally would have been. An entirely 
different story, but one equally delicate and full of insight as a study 
-of life, is Bjérmson’s Fisher Lass, which finds its place in the new 
edition of Bjérmson now coming from the press of the same publish- 
ers. This story was first published in Copenhagen in 1868, has been 
translated into many languages, and read in many editions in all parts 
of Europe and in this country. Its simplicity, sincerity, feeling, and 
primitive beauty have captivated hosts of people who find it as fresh 
as the Norwegian scenery which serves as its background. 

Mr. S. R. Crockett turns out of the beaten track of the story of 
adventure to narrate the adventures of a delightful bicycle trip taken 
by himself and his daughter, in Sweetheart Travelers, well described 
as “A Child’s Book for Children, for Women, and for Men.” 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York.) Mr. Crockett has made, 
as one would anticipate, the most of the quiet adventures of the 


bicycling trip, with all manner of pleasant bits by the way—descrip- 


tions of scenery, characterizations of people, and narration of inci 
dents—the whole in form of a small quarto volume, with abundant 
illustration, and of a shape and style, to say nothing of its contents, 
quite irresistible to the hearts of young and old. 

The individual flavor and charm of the late Henry C. Bunner are 
found at their very best in the story which gives the title to the collec- 
tion of tales called Love in Old Cloathes, and equally so in the last 
story in the volume, “ Our Aromatic Uncle.” For quaintness of con- 
ception, the gentle humor of true comedy, and clearness of character- 
drawing, these are truly delightful, and others of the stories are but 
little inferior. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York.) Studies in 
slang are becoming frequent in current fiction. “ Chimmie Fadden” 
and “ Checkers ” are now followed by Artie (of Chicago), whose fluency 
and facility in picturesque language are amazing. Withal “ Artie” is 
a very honest, well-meaning lad, and his experiences, if less humorous 
than those of “ Chimmie ” (of New York), are a little more probable. 
His inventor is Mr. George Ade. (H. S. Stone & Co., Chicago.) 
Mr. Albert Kinross’s 7he Fearsome /sland (same publishers) is a fan- 
tastic tale of a wonderful castle found by a wrecked sailor on a deserted 
island. It has ingenious and horrible engines of destruction to entrap 
the unwary, is inhabited by a vicious old crone, and contains jewels 
and gold galore. In the end the hero —— with life and plunder, 
and the hint is given that all the wonders might be explained by sup- 
posing the builder of the castle (and father of the witch) to have been 
possessed in advance of his age of the secrets of modern science. 
The Regicides, as its sub-title (“ A Tale of Early Colonial Times ”) in- 
dicates, deals with the adventures in America of Goffe and Whalley, 
who were among the Judges who pronounced sentence on Charles I. 
There is plenty of romance and incident in the actual history, and the 
author has conscientiously studied the records and documents. The 
book is worth reading. (The Baker & Taylor Company, New York.) 

Some books ought to have foot-notes explaining the author’s mean- 
ing of some sentences used. What does an author wish his reader to 
understand when he writes, “ The stranger gazed widely down”? Then 
the whole of the Aigean Seais brought into view, and the reader is 
told—“ The corporal blew a thin cloud of tobacco-smoke across the 
scene.” The sea is lost, and so is the reader. Zhe Bayonet that 
Came Home, by Neil Wynn Williams (Edward Arnold, New York), 
came home with wondrous experience. “Of a sudden the earth 
bellowed.” One almost envies it—it would be such a relief to express 
one’s feelings. “ At length a chilliest light welled weirdly in a distance, 
and, soaking through the blackness of the night, paled the high light- 
nings.” Think of it! What is a story in comparison with such freaks 
of nature! “The earth peered with mountain and hill.” Some of 
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these phrases require the aid of pictures to be comprehensible to the 
average reader; unfortunately, the book is not illustrated. A col- 
lection of stories of dramatic character has been collected under the 
title of Zhe Reluctant Evangelist, by Alice Spinner. (Edward Arnold, 
New York.) Each story reaches a tragic climax in a life defeated of 
the ends it sought. 

Mr. Kirk Munroe finds a stirring subject for his 7hrough Swamp 
and Glade in the history of the Seminole War. The main facts of the 
story are true, and this chapter of our history is not one for Ameri- 
cans to take pride in. And even now there is a Seminole problem, 
as the few hundreds of the tribe left in Florida with a promise that 
their islands in the Big Cypress Swamp should be left untouched are 
finding these lands ehcroached upon by squatters. The story is an 
exciting one, and will interest others than boys, for whom it is, we 
suppose, chiefly intended. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
From the same publishers come three boys’ books by the indefatig- 
able G.A.Henty. At Agincourt is a title that tells its own story; On 
the Irrawaddy is a tale of the first English expedition to Burmah (1824) ; 
With Cochrane the Dauntless tells incidentally the history of Lord 
Cochrane’s naval exploits off South America in fighting against 
Spain to make secure the independence of Chili and Peru. All of 
these stories are wholesome in tone, and mingle history and adventure 
in commendable proportions. From the same publishers comes 
Harry Collingwood’s Log of a Privateersman, a tale of the naval war 
going on between England and France in 1804. An excellent book 
for boys, not a story, is Dr. Elayes’s An Arctic Boat Journey, just repub- 
lished in view of the interest excited by the Nansen and other recent 
Polar explorations. No book in its day receiveda wider reading than 
this, and no story of hardship and courage was ever told in a more 
interesting way. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

In editing Briefs for Debate Professor Brookings, of the Harvard 
Law School, and Mr. Ringwalt, a teacher of rhetoric in Columbia 
University, have aimed to furnish a text-book for formal courses in 
speaking and discussion; to provide a manual for literary and debat- 
ing societies, and to give the ordinary worker suggestion and assist- 
ance. The basis of the work was a collection of about two hundred 
briefs prepared by students of Harvard University in the last ten 
years, under the direction of instructors. These briefs have been 
carefully worked over and the bibliographies enlarged and verified. A 
very valuable feature is an introduction on the art of debating, b 
Professor A. B. Hart, of Harvard University The value of the vol- 
ume is apparent at a glance. It is a handbook of authorities on 
almost every question, political, economic, and social, which may be 
said to be current, and it is a handbook prepared by experts, entirely 
free, therefore, from the cheap and rather tawdry quality which some- 
times vitiates books of this character. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston.) 

Mr. Arlo Bates is better known as a writer than as a teacher of 
literature, but he holds a professorship of English, and he has made 
the art of writing the subject of careful eg me of very interesting 
treatment in his 7Za/ks on Writing English. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston.) The chapters which compose this volume were given 
largely in the form of lectures, and they are, therefore, direct and prac- 
tical. Mr. Bates writes as a literary man rather than as a teacher, which 
is a great advantage in a book of this kind. The Reading Circle 
Edition of Mr. R. H. Quick’s Zssays on Educational Reformers is un- 
pardonably unattractive inform. It prejudices the reader against an 
educational book when the book shows such indifference to what may 
be called the morality of good printing and illustration. Mr. Quick, who 
was an English schoolmaster of large experience, gives in this volume his 
pedagogic autobiography, and then follows it with an account, largely 
biographic and descriptive, of the methods and careers of the leading 
educators of the world, including the schools of the Jesuits, Ascham, 
Rousseau, Comenius, John Locke, Froebel, Pestalozzi, and other 
typical educational reformers and leaders. The uses and value of 
such a book, prepared by a competent man, are apparent from this 
description. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse.) 

The Development of Doctrine in the Epistles, by Professor C. R. 
Henderson, of Chicago University, constitutes ens VIII. of the 
Bible Handbooks for Young People. It presents the probable chrono- 
logical order and the purpose of the several Epistles, and then develops 
their doctrinal teaching regarding what are deemed the essential mat- 
ters of Christian faith. It is worthy of note that the final chapter, 
which is also the longest and one of the best, is devoted to the realiza- 
tién of the “ Kingdom of God” through a social, industrial, and politi- 
cal morality based on the law of love. (American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, Philadelphia.) The American Church, by the Rev. G. J. 
Jones, is a collection of Sunday evening addresses, the most striking 
of which are on the “ Religion of Mathematics” and the “ Mathematics 
of Religion. These set forth statistically the power of the Christian 
Church, and of some of the forces for evil with which it has to contend. 
(Bean, Warters & Gaut, Knoxville, Tenn.) 

The War of the Standards: Coin and Credit versus Coin Without 
Credit, by Albion W. Tourgée, proposes a new plan for the solution 
of the currency question. Judge Tourgée would have “ terminal 
legal-tender credit money ” bearing one per cent. interest substituted 
for all our non-interest-bearing notes or certificates redeemable in 
coin or silver. One-fifth of this “ terminal legal-tender credit money ” 
would be renewable every year “ with payment of accrued interest in 
gold,” and one-fiftieth of it would be redeemable in gold every year. 
This complicated plan of increasing our gold obligations and substi- 
tuting notes whose value changes as interest accrues, for notes not 
bearing interest, is hardly likely to commend itself to any large por- 
tion of the public. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) Universal 
Bimetallism, by Richard P. Rothwell, editor of the “ Engineering and 
Mining Journal,” proposes an international clearing-house through 
which the world’s currency should be issued, and the coinage of both 
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metals upon a flexible ratio be secured. If the plan were as simple 
as it is ingenious, and as likely to be favored by any one nation as it 
is to be ignored by all, it would have much to commend it, for the 
author is a good economic thinker, and full of information on the 
currency question. The volume contains valuable appendices upon 
the monetary and banking systems of Europe, and the production of 
the precious metals since the discovery of America. (The Scientific 
Publishing Company, New York.)—7Zhe /ennings-Mack Debate, by 
Albert H. Walker, is an exceptionally able and conscientious attempt 
on the part of a supporter of Mr. McKinley to present both sides of 
the present currency discussion. (Published by the Author at Hart- 
ford, Conn.) 

George Fox, by Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L,, is a biography of unusual 
interest. To an extent that is simply marvelous, this unlearned 
enthusiast of the seventeenth century anticipated the religious thought 
of the close of the nineteenth. His doctrine of the “inner light” was 
but another expression of the faith in the “immanence of God ” which 
is to-day the center of the creed of so many religious evolutionists. 
Fox was as far from a bibliolator as the boldest of the deeply religious 
minds of ourown time. In fact, the first imprisonment he suffered was 
for his condemnation of the teaching that the Scriptures furnished the 
one rule of faith. “ I could not hold,” he says, “ but was made to cry 
out and say, ‘Ob no, it is not the Scriptures ;’ and I told them what 
it was, namely, the Holy Spirit by which the holy men of God gave 
forth the Scriptures, whereby opinions, religions, and judgments were to 
be tried, for it led into all truth.” Towards the Catholics, whose doc- 
trines were antipodal to his own, he was so full of charity as to be 
called at one time a Jesuit in disguise. His test of true religion was 
not doctrinal, but related to the “ tenderness ” of the spirit of the men 
who professed it. Upon social and industrial relationships he was a 
believer in brotherhood to an extent that would satisfy the most social- 
istic of modern Christians. Dr. Hodgkin, the biographer, is in faith a 
Friend, but while his biography is sympathetic, as one would wish it 
to be, he does not allow his sympathies to exclude the unattractive 
and purely fanatical sides of Fox’s life and teachings. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

In turning even hastily the Lowe/l Leaflets, edited by Josephine E. 
Hodgdon (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), the reader recalls : 


It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once 1n a century ;— ‘ 
But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men ; 


and realizes that Lowell attained both aspirations, and is glad that 
at last the poorest may own some of this singer’s songs. The col- 
lection of society verses under the title Beaux and Belles, by Arthur 
Grissom (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), makes an attractive book 
for the leisure minutes. Most of these poems are musical and almost 
sing themselves, particularly “ A Spring Song,” with the refrain : 


Oh me! but it’s time to be merry ; 
O hey! but it’s time to be glad; 

For I’m in love with my lassie, 
And she’s in love with her lad ! 


A new edition of a valuable book is always welcome, because it 
indicates that the reading public has discrimination. Zhe Children’s 
Crusade, by George Zabriskie Gray (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), 
has appeared in the eleventh edition, and will be read now by hundreds 
of readers of all ages, who will follow these children of the past in 
their pathetic and futile enthusiasms. 

Camps, Quarters, and Casual Places is a new collection of articles 
by Mr. Archibald Forbes, the famous war correspondent, who always 
writes in concise, cnsp English, and always has something to say. 
War, sport, and travel furnish most of the subjects. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 

Mr. Theodore F. Seward, whose interest in Christian unity is so 
well known, and whose book on “ The School of Life ” found so many 
interested readers, has added to the literature of practical religion a 
little volume entitled Heaven Every Day, or Common-sense Christianity. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York.) The brief chapters which compose 
this volume are characterized by a general spirit of helpfulness, by 
freshness of feeling, and by insight into the essential spirit and nature 
of Christianity. In commenting on his earlier book The Outlook 
credited Mr. Seward with the power of discerning the finer spirit of 
the times as it is manifested in religious thought and feeling to-day. 
This little volume confirms the impression that Mr. Seward is dealing 
at first hand with the topics upon which he touches, and that he has 
a natural instinct for religion as differentiated from ecclesiasticism. 

The third edition of Dean Hole’s Little Tour in /reland (Edward 
Amold, New York), with the inimitable illustrations of John Leech, 
makes its appearance at a happy time, since its writer has during the 
last two years become very widely knownin America. That acquaint- 
ance will awaken a new interest in a characteristically delightful vol- 
ume of travel, full of the milk of human-kindness, of keen perception 
of humor, and of genuine appreciation of Irish character, to say nothing 
of being very interesting in style. 

A Handbook of Vocal Music, by John W. Tufts (Silver, Burdett & 
Co., Boston), is an interesting illustration of the complexity and 
specialization of public-school education to-day. Mr Tufts’s work, 
while designed for public-school teachers, is technical in a pronounced 
degree, and we should suppose would be much beyond any student or 
teacher who had not time to make a special ied scientific study of 
music—a book excellent for the specialist, but somewhat too elaborate 
for use in the average public school. 
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Literary Notes 


—W. H. Mallock’s new weekly paper, the “ British Critic,” will 
appear early in October. 

—Mr. Rider Haggard once remarked in a speech to a literary 
assembly, “ Romance is not dead when every newspaper contains it. 
If the romance of fiction seems to halt, it is because reality trips it up.” 

—The learned conservator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum at 
Antwerp, M. Max Rooses, says that the work upon which he has now 
forsome time been engaged—the publication of the letters of Rubens 
—will be ready for the press at the beginning of next year. 

— Why has it proved impossible,” asks some one in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” “to write a story of classical life—Greek or Roman—which 
is not a mere handbook of antiquities? No one,” he asserts, “ from 
Bulwer down, has made anything in this line more lifelike than a 
sculptured slab.” 

—In November, 1895, the Tribunal of Commerce of Rouen, France, 
rendered a judgment of $500 damages in the suit for plagiarism 
brought against the famous Professor Cesare Lombroso by M. Cré- 
piéux, the author of works on handwriting and character. Professor 
Lombroso and his publisher, who had let the case go by default, 
appealed, and the judgment has been affirmed by the higher court, which 
fixed the damages, however, at $100. 

—* Short Stories” says that a clerk in a large New York book- 
store reports that, in his zeal to make a sale to a newly rich pork- 
packer, he asked his customer, “ Are you interested in etchings ?” 
The man with a rope of gold for a watch-chain replied, “ Well, I never 
read any of his works. My wife is the reader of the family, and she 
knows ’em all.” The same magazine states that one of the leading 
dry-goods houses in the country advertises a bound volume of a 
monthly magazine in the following terms: “ Over eight pounds of 
choicest reading bound in the usual style—olive green.” 

—Mr. Stephen Fiske, writing in the “ Ladies’ Home Journal” of 
his friendship with Dickens, says: 

“ Gad’s Hill” was a merry house. When everything else failed, the library 
was an unending amusement. The room was lined with books from floor to 
ceiling. even the backs of doors being bookcases; but the books on the doors 
and along the floor were bogus. Dummy backs had been lettered with titles 
and pasted on the glass, and the titles had been selected by such wits as 
Dickens, Yates, the Collins brothers, Albert Smith, and Mark Lemon, of 
“Punch.” We used to sit on the floor to study this mock library and roll over 
with delight at some clever satire. 1 remember “ The Virtues of Our Ances- 
tors,” a volume so thin that the title had to be printed lengthwise; “ Five 
Minutes in India, by a British Tourist,” in two volumes as large as an un- 
abridged dictionary; “ Lives of the Poets,” a mere pamphlet; “ Eggs on 
Bacon” to match “ Coke on Littleton ;” “ Statues Erected to the Duke of Wel- 
lington,” fifteen portly volumes; and there were dozens of other quips and 
cranks. A catalogue of these bogus books should have been preserved, but 
nobody thought of writing it out, nobody realized that Dickens would ever die. 


Books Received 


For week ending September 25 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA 
Henderson,C. R ,D.D. ‘The Development of Doctrine in the Epistles. 50 cts. 
Hoag, George F..and Parker C. Palmer. The Star of the East (Christmas 


ervice). 4 cts. 
AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Tennyson, Alfred Lord. The Princess. 20 cts. . 
Homer’s Lliad. (Books 1, VL, XXII., XXIV.) Translated by Alexander 


ope. cts. 
The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 35 cts. 
Syms, L.C. Second Yearin French. 
EDWARD ARNOLD, NEW YORK 
Hole, S. Reynolds. A Little Tour in Ireland 
Williams, Neil The Bayonet that Came Home. 
Spinner, Alice. A Reluctant Evangelist, and Other Stories. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK 
Cogswell, Frederick H. The Regicides. $).5¢. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE 
Quick, Robert H. Essays on Educational Reformers. $1. 
BEAN, WARTERS & GAUT, KNOXVILLE 
Jones, George |. Sabbath Evening Addresses. 50 cts. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Wentworth, G. A. A Practical Arithmetic. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Hayes, Isaac I, M.D. An Arctic Boat Journey. $1.50. 
Bates, Arlo. Talks on English. $1.5 
Hodgkin, Thomas. George Fox. $l. 
Gray, George Zabriskie. he Children’s Crusade. $1.50. 
Brookings, W. Du Bois, and Ralph C. Ringwalt. Briefs for Debate. $1.25. 
Lowell, James Russell. Leaflets. Compiled by Josephine E. Hodgdon. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
Moulton, Richard G. The Exodus. 50 cts. 
Bjérnson, The Fisher Lass. $1.25. 
hee ven. Virgin Soil. Translated by Constance Garnett. 2 Vols. 
25 each. 
Forbes, Archibald. Camps, Quarters, and Casual Places. $1.75. 
; G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Grissom, Arthur. Beaux and Belles. $1. 
Tourgée, Albion W. The War of the Standards. 75 cts. 
THE SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
Rothwell, Richard P. Universal Bimetallism. 50 cts. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Henty,G. A. At Agincourt. $1.50. 

Henty, G. A. On the $1.50. 

Henty,G. A. With Cochrane the Dauntless. $1.50. 
Collingwood, Harry. The Log of a Privateersman. $1.50. 
Munroe, Kirk. Through Swamp and Glade. $1.25. 

Bunner, H.C. Love in Old Cloathes, and Other Stories. $1.50. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., NEW YORK 
Tufts, John W. A Handbook of Vocal Music. $1.50. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Crockett,S. R. Sweetheart Travelers. £ 1.50. 
HERBERT S. STONE & CO., CHICAGO 
Kinross, Albert. Se Fearsome Island. 


de, George. Art 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Seward, Theodore F. Heaven Every Day. SO cts. 
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The Religious World 


The full text of the Bull of Pope Leo XIII. 
in regard to Anglican Orders, summarized in 
these columns last week, is of comparatively 
moderate length, and recites the conditions under which the investi- 
gation of the validity of orders in the English Church was under- 
taken, the method by which it was conducted, and the conclusion 
reached. “ An’opinion already prevalent,” says the Pope, “ confirmed 
more than once by the action and constant practice of the Church, 
maintained that when in England, shortly after it was rent from the 
center of Christian unity, a new rite for conferring holy orders was 
publicly introduced under Edward VI., the true Sacrament of Orders, 
as instituted by Christ, lapsed, and with it the hierarchical succes- 
sion.” The desire for the return of Anglicans to unity, felt by many 
Anglican and by many Catholic writers, led to the re-examination of 
the question, and a certain number of men notable for ability and 
scholarship, “ whose opinions in this matter were known to be diver- 


The Pope and 
Anglican Orders 


4 gent,” were consulted and directed to investigate and discuss the 


whole question. Twelve special sessions were held under the pres- 
idency of a Cardinal; the whole subject was reviewed in the docu- 
ments in the library of the Vatican, and in the historic action of the 
Catholic Church. According to this action ordinations conferred 
according to the Edwardine rite have always been considered null 
and void. In fact, the controversy had been definitely settled before 
its recent revival. In the judgment of the Pope, the Anglican ordi- 
nal, or form of ordination, is fatally defective both in form and in 
intention, and his judgment and that of his Councilors is stated in a 
brief paragraph: “ Wherefore, strictly adhering in this matter to the 
decrees of the Pontiffs, our predecessors, and confirming them most 
fully, and, as it were, renewing them by our authority, of our own 
motion and certain knowledge we pronounce and declare that ordina- 
tions carried out according to the Anglican rite have been and are 
absolutely null and utterly void.” 


Bishop Potter’s official communications 
Bishop Potter’s Address are notable not only for strong practical 

dealing with affairs, but almost always 
for some candid expression of opinion with regard to some timely 
matter. The address at the one hundred and thirteenth annual 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Diocese of New 
York, delivered at the Church of the Heavenly Rest, in this city, on 
Wednesday of last week, summed up the work of the diocese during 
the past year, so far as that work can be expressed in statistics. The 
Bishop commented on the function which the Episcopate ought to 
discharge in the choice and settlement of pastors; the endeavors to 
raise the standard of requirement in this diocese of candidates for 
orders; upon the death of Bishop Coxe, whom he characterized as a 
chief pastor of apostolic tenderness, fidelity, and assiduity; referred 
to the civic crisis through which we are passing, which he declared 
involved the single question whether any single people may hope 
successfully to divorce itself from the past and be a law to itself ; and 
to the danger which assails men who have conquered nature, and who 
have ceased, therefore, to be impressed by the stubbornness of facts. 
The address closed with some very frank comments on the recent 
Encyclical of the Pope concerning the validity of orders in the Eng- 
lish Church. Bishop Potter declared that the declaration was made 
in large ignorance of facts and from a somewhat narrow and provin- 
cial vision of the situation. He regards this decision as a fortunate 
one, and the time must come when the Latin tradition will be dis- 
missed, and men will return to “those Scriptural and universally 
accepted symbols to which that oldest branch of the Church Catholic 
—the branch which is Eastern and not Western—still adheres, and on 
which the best learning and the purest faith of Anglo-Saxon Chris- 
tendom equally rest.” The closing words of Bishop Potter ought to 
be widely read : 

The Christian world has learned to read and to think. It is a jury before 
which the claims of ecclesiastical systems must needs be arraigned, whether 
they willor no. It has not lost—this clear-seeing, modern age, as some doleful 
pelicans upon our ecclesiastical housetop would fain have us believe—the in- 
stinct of faith or the ready mind and will to obey the Eternal Voice. But it 
must be clear that you and I, and all others who claim to be the organs of that 
voice—the representatives of a divine authority—have some other justification 
for such a claim than the colossal audacity with which we make it. The day is 
coming when the theology and the ecclesiastical polity of Leos and Hildebrands, 
earlier and later, must give way to the theology and the polity of a greater than 


any of them—I mean Cyprian—which was the theology and the polity of those 
twelve first-chosen ones from whom he so plainly derived it. 


The tenth regular session of the Ministers’ 
Institute of the Unitarian denomination held 
its sessions this year in Concord, beginning 
September 29. The programme was full of good things. The presiding 
officer was the Rev. John W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn. Thecharacter of 


Unitarian Ministers’ 
Institute 
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the meetings may be judged from the following selection from the list 
of topics and readers: “ The Supreme Function of the Pulpit,” by the 
Rev. Francis B. Hornbrooke; “ The Uses and Abuses of Corpora. 
tions,” by Henry D. Lloyd; “ The Mythical and Legendary Elements 
in the New Testament,” by the Rev. S. J. Barrows; “Criticism of the 
Book of Job,” by Professor George F. Moore; “ The Influence of 
Kant in Theology,” by Dr. C. C. Everett; and “ What should be the 
Attitude of the Pulpit toward Social Questions ?” by the Rev. Frederic 
O. Maccartney. We make a few selections from the papers. Mr. 
Hornbrooke said: “The first duty of the pulpit is to reveal great 
moral principles;” “It must be a religious as well as a moral 
force.” Mr. Lloyd said: “Monopoly has always been intolerable. 
No people has ever submitted to it. For though it is the human 
nature of the individual to seek monopoly, it is the human nature of 
the many to defeat it.” Mr. Barrows said he had no sympathy with 
that vulgar radicalism which would take miracles out of the Bible. 
“They are an essential part of its structure, and truth may be beau- 
tifully revealed in them or in the way in which they are related.” 
Professor Moore said that what the author of Job does “is to make 
it possible to believe in God’s wisdom and his righteousness, by refut- 
ing the solution offered by a hard and mechanical doctrine of retribu- 
tion.” Dr. Everett said: “We owe to Ritschl and his followers a 
debt for insisting upon the fundamental importance in religion of 
faith based upon an estimate of worth.” 


Cardinal Satolli has returned to Rome, 
The New Papal Legate and his place as representative of the 

Pope in America has been taken by 
Archbishop Sebastian Martinelli. The new Papal official is a native 
of Lucca in Italy, where he was born in 1847. He is a younger 
brother of the well-known Cardinal Martinelli, who died about eight 
years ago. He took his orders as an Augustinian, and has always 
been identified with that brotherhood. He has been a professor of 
theology in a college of the Augustinians. Hespeaks English fluently. 
His executive ability and prudence are reported to be quite remark- 
able. He has exerted a large influence in the development of the 
order of which he is a member, and of which he is the Superior-Gen- 
eral. He will retain the latter title while acting as the delegate of 
the Pope in this country. The condition of the Church now is very 
different from what it was when it was found by Cardinal Satolli- 
The rumors of war between the various factions have well-nigh ceased. 
There is at least the appearance of harmony. The work which Arch- 
bishop Martinelli undertakes is far less difficult than that of his pred- 
ecessor, but perhaps hardly less important. He has received a cordial 
welcome from the Roman Catholics in this country, and has already 
undertaken the duties of his office. . 


The theological seminaries are 
Union Theological Seminary opening one by one under circum- 

stances which show that the num- 
ber of those studying for the ministry is not falling off, and that the 
quality of the men is quite as good as at any time in the past, while the 
provisions for their training are steadily improving. Last week we 
published a list of lectures to be given during the year in Union Sem- 
inary. ‘The address at the opening of that institution was a singularly 
valuable and thoughtful one by its honored President, the Rev. Thomas 
S. Hastings, D.D., who chose for his subject the two questions, 
* What is the Gospel? What is preaching?” His answer was: “The 
Gospel is Christ. To preach the Gospel a man must in himself be a 
gospel; he must be one with Christ.” In the course of the address 
he quoted the following saying of Julius Hare: “In preaching the 
thing of least consequence is the sermon.” After putting full em- 
phasis upon the value of training, he added: “ What a man is taught 
conditions the value of what he says. Cecil said: ‘Men look at a 
man out of the pulpit tosee what he is worth init.’” Without making 
light of training, Dr. Hastings put splendid emphasis on the value of 
personality. 


Yale Divinity School began its 

Yale Theological Seminary year September 24, and the open- 
ing address was delivered by Pro- 

fessor L. O. Brastow, on “ The Religious Life of the Theological 
Student.” Yale begins with one hundred and one students, and a new 
class of twenty-nine. The items of interest are the advent of Benja- 
min W. Bacon to the chair of New Testament Criticism and Inter- 
pretation. It is very fitting that a Bacon should once more be a 
professor in Yale Seminary. Dr. Leonard Bacon, the grandfather of 
the present Professor, was long one of the most conspicuous figures 
in that ancient university. The grandson has already proved himself 
worthy of the name he bears. But probably the greatest interest 
during the present year centers in the fact that the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures are to be delivered by John Watson, D.D., whom all the 
world now knows as Ian Maclaren. His subjects are as follows: 
1. “The Genesis of a Sermon ;” 2. “ The Technique of a Sermon ;” 
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3. “ Problems of Preaching ;” 4. “ Theology: The Theory of Relig- 
ion,” 5. “ The New Dogma ;” 6. “ The Machinery of a Congregation ;” 
7. “The Work of a Pastor;” 8. “The Public Worship of God ;” 
9. “ The Minister’s Care of Himself.” Otherlectures will be delivered 
by eminent ministers and laymen, and among the premiums offered 
this year we notice one for Hymn and Scripture Reading—something 
new, by the way, but especially to be commended. 


The Christian Endeavor So- 
Christian Endeavor Conventions ciety runs to conventions, and 
we are constrained to say 
that they are usually full of life, and offer many attractions for those 
who attend. That for the State of New York will be held in Roch- 
ester on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 6 and 7. Rochester is 
one of the most beautiful cities in the Empire State, and its churches 
are strong and vigorous. It is expected that among the speakers at 
the Convention will be the State President, the Rev. C. A. Barber, 
and such men as Drs. Wayland Hoyt, A. C. Dixon, W. F. Chapman, 
Dr. Patterson, of Toronto, and others equally prominent. At the 
same time the Convention of New Jersey will hold its sessions in 
Plainfield, one of the most beautiful of the suburbs of New York. The 
opening sermon will be by Dr. Talmage, and other addresses will be 
given by Governor Griggs, Dr. Lansing, of Boston, Dr. Martin, of 
Newark, and Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that the strength of the Endeavorers all goes to con- 
ventions. They are doing much to promote the spiritual life of the 
churches, and have thus far avoided their greatest danger—namely, 
that of calling attention to themselves rather than to their work. 


Among the most prominent religious 
Dr. Henry R. Reynolds teachers of Great Britain during the 

present generation has been the Rev. 
Henry R. Reynolds, D.D., late President of Cheshunt College. Dr. 
Reynolds has recently died, and his death has cast a shadow over a 
large circle of admiring friends. He, perhaps more than any other 
man, was the St. John of the English Nonconformist pulpit. He 
had held a pastorate in Leeds ; had been associated with Dr. Allon in 
the editorship of the “ British Quarterly Review,” and had himself 
been editor of the “ Evangelical Magazine.” He was the author of 
several books, the most prominent of which was his Commentary on 
St. John. This is regarded by many eminent critics as almost if 
not quite without a superior in the language. He approached all 
subjects from the spiritual side, and in the quiet of his college 
life exerted an influence along spiritual lines perhaps unsurpassed 
by any man of our time. Often he was not appreciated, at first 
because he lived in a rarer atmosphere than most of those who 
listened to him. It has been the experience of many persons that 
his words became luminous when the readers themselves became 
more spiritual. Dr. Reynolds retired from the presidency of Ches- 
hunt College two or three years ago, and since then, with a serene 
and cloudless faith,has been waiting for the translation which in the 
nature of things he knew could not be very far off. 


Since our reference to it some weeks ago, 
Unitarians and Others a discussion whether Unitarians are or are 

not specifically a Christian denomination 
has been warmly carried on among themselves in England. That is 
to say, this is the question involved in the discussion whether their 
Advisory Committee did right in the case of the Rev. E. A. Voysey. 
They recommended him as a qualified minister among the Unitarian 
churches, notwithstanding his explicit disavowal of the name of 
Christian. The publication of a recent explanatory letter from him 
puts his case and the Committee’s action in a clear light. He would 
not call himself a Christian, because this term implies a belief “ either 
that Jesus was a God, or that he was a man with infallible divine 
powers to proclaim the absolute truth about God; or that he was the 
best, and therefore the only, example which men ought to follow ;” 
none of which statements he accepts. Although the Committee have 
justified their action on the ground that insistence on profession of the 
Christian name would have been to impose a theological test, it ap- 
pears that Mr. Voysey declined it also on the further ground that it 
imposed an ethical test, and that the Committee’s action has indorsed his 
view of it, and his refusal to ascribe moral leadership to Christ in any 
way. He says: “I would endeavor to make the most of whatever I 
believed to be good in the teaching and life of Christ, but... I 
might feel bound sometimes to criticise adversely some of his recorded 
teachings and example.” His low estimate of Christ is summed up in 
saying: “I do not derive any knowledge of God from Christ any 
more than I do from other men. Christ has had, indeed, something 
to teach me, and so have the Psalmists,” etc. The conclusion thus 
far reached in the case is, as a published letter from the Rev. Brooke 
Hereford puts it, that Mr. Voysey applied for Unitarian fellowship on 
the explicitly stated ground that Unitarians were not specifically a 
Christian denomination, and that the Advisory Committee in granting 
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fellowship conceded that ground to him. The situation thus created 
has caased deep feeling and no small dissension among British Uni- 
tarians. The “ Christian Life ” (conservative) declares that thousands 
of Unitarians are deeply mortified by it. The “ Inquirer” gives ex- 
pression toa large volume of contrary sentiments. The whole affair sig- 
nificantly illustrates what American Unitarians of the most pronounced 
liberalism, like Dr. Minot J. Savage and the Rev. Joseph May, have 
felt themselves bound to protest against, as “the undervaluation of 
Jesus,” and “a decline of regard for Jesus ” in the Unitarian churches. 
On the heeding of such protests the future of Unitarianism seems to 
us to depend. 

On Sunday morning. Septem- 
Dr. B. B. Tyler Leaves New York ber 27, the Rev. Dr. B. B. 

Tyler completed the thirteenth 
year of his pastorate in the Church of the Disciples of Christ on West 
Fifty-sixth Street, New York, and at the same time preached his last 
discourse as pastor of that church. In the coming of Dr. Tyler from 
the pastorate of a large and prosperous church in Louisville, Ky., 
thirteen years ago, the Disciples of Christ all over the country thought 
it was the best thing that could be done for their cause in general in 
the East. Two things caused this impression: one, the fact that in 
the metropolitan district the distinctive religious conceptions and pleas 
for which the Disciples stand were comparatively unknown ; the other, 
that of all men among them it seemed that Dr. Tyler was the best 
fitted by nature and grace for the popularization of their spirit and 
teaching. In this his brethren have not been disappointed, for Dr. 
Tyler is one of those preachers with the happy faculty of popularizing 
any theme he chooses to discuss. In public address he is always 
clear, pointed, and strong, and speaks with marvelous ease and fluency. 
Dr. Tyler was especially in great demand as a lecturer on Chris- 
tian Endeavor themes, having been at one time President of the City 
Union of New York. Heis also a member of the Committee on 
Versions in the American Bible Society; on the Lesson Committee 
of the International Sunday-School Association ; a prominent member 
of the Standing Committee of the American Christian Missionary 
Society on Christian Union, of which perhaps he is one of the strong- 
est advocates among the Disciples of Christ; and a regular editorial 
contributor to the “ Christian Evangelist,” the ablest religious weekly 
published by the Disciples. 


Many strong utterances concern- 
ing the duty of Great Britain have 
appeared in both the secular and 
religious press of England. The “Christian World” has been pecu- 
liarly outspoken, as have all the Nonconformist papers. The “ Guard- 
ian ” has not seemed to us quite so brave, but still it has uttered no 
uncertain sound. The most positive and daring editorial which we 
have seen on this subject is in the “ British Weekly” of September 17. 
Seldom have we met a piece of such impassioned writing. Of course 
it contains nothing new, for there is nothing new to be said on the 
subject. It is striking, however, because of the appeal which it makes 
to the English people to be willing to be defeated, and even to perish, 
if need be, in order that they may perform their mission of rescuing a 
perishing people. They ought not, it declares, to be deterred by fear 
of consequences. It uses even such words as the following: “ Sup- 
pose that in the struggle our nation perish, whelmed in the most 
tremendous storm that ever broke over society. It would be a noble 
end; and the words might be said over her: ‘ Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord.’” The religious press of England has been pos- 
itive and on the right side in this terrible crisis. We refer to this 
editorial in the “ British Weekly,” not because it is amy more pro- 
nounced than others, but simply because it faces the extreme possi- 
bilities which confront the English people, and declares that they 
ought not to prevent England from doing her duty. The article is 
representative. 


The English Religious Press 
on Armenia 


Brief Mention 


The annual Convention of the Open and Institutional Church League will be 
held in Hartford, Conn., October 20 and 21. The subjects to be considered are 
of great practical interest, and the speakers well-known workers in the cause 
of the Institutional Church. 


The church of which Dr. Heber Newton was formerly pastor in New York, 
located in West Forty-eighth Street, has beea purchased by the Christian 
Scientists and opened as a Christian Scientist Church. It was formerly known 
as All Souls’ Protestant Episcopal Church. 


The Christian Endeavor Society in Scotland has suggested a day of universal 
prayer for Armenia, and the matter has been taken up by the Christian En- 
deavor Society in America, which suggests that at the prayer-meetings during 
the second week in November especial prayer should be offered for Armenia. 


The Rev. M. J. Savage, recently of Boston, who has been called to be as- 
sociated with Dr. Robert Collyer in the Church of the Messiah, has taken up 
his ministry in New York. He was formerly a Congregationalist, and gradu- 
ated from Bowdoin College and Bangor Theological Seminary. While he was 
at Hannibal, Mo., he became a Unitarian. His pastorates since have been in 
Chicago and in Boston. He is regarded as perhaps the most brilliant and 
aggressive preacher in the denomination. 


Be 
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Political Clubs and Study Clubs of Women 


Several clubs of women have been formed 
to study the present political problems, and to 
work in the interests of the candidates whose 
platform meets their approval. ‘Women have 
organized for campaign work among working- 
men. The method is to visit the homes of the 
workingmen and talk to the wives and 
daughters in the home. Some women have 
talked to workingmen at the noon hour when 
they were eating their lunch. Many of these 
organizations intend to continue after the 
election, believing that such organizations are 
needed for the education of women on national 
questions. The interest of women can be 
aroused on municipal questions because they 
directly affect the home life. National ques- 
tions seem more remote, and it is that much 
more difficult to arouse the attention of even 
intelligent women. Organizations of women for 
the study of politics are not new. Two years 
ago the League for Political Education was 
formed in New York City. This organization 
devoted its energies to the study of the munic- 
ipal departments, the political geography of 
the city, and parliamentary law. Under the 
able leadership of its President, Mrs. Henry 
M. Saunders, there has been a steady increase 
of interest and membership. About the time 
the League was organized, the Society for 
Political Study was formed. Economics was 
made a departrent of this organization. One 
of the new organizations bears the name of 
one of the political parties with which the 
members are in sympathy. At present the 
work done is aggressive ; what form it will take 
after election 1s to be decided. 


Physical Culture 


At the tenth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion to Promote Physical Culture, Dr. Kellogg, 
of Battle Creek, Mich., presented a most val- 
uable paper on the relative strength of men 
and women. He presented the following table, 
which represents tests made by the dynamome- 
ter on two hundred young men and two 
hundred young women, between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty, all in good physical con- 
dition : 

MEN WOMEN 


Muscles ot Inspira- Muscles of Inspira- 
tion (pneumatom- tion (pneumatom- 
Muscles of Expira- Muscles of Expira- 
a (pneumatom- tion ) pneumatom- 


Neck Anterior..... 35 Neck Anterior ..... 19 
Hand Extensors... 54 Hand Extensors.... 29 
Neck Posterior..... 75 . Neck Posterior..... 37 
Arm Flexors....... 120 Arm Flexors....... 

Arm Extensors ... 127 Arm Fxtensors..... 53 


Forearm Supinators 143 ForearmSupinators 57 
Forearm Pronators 134 Forearm Pronators. 57 
Neck Lateral. ..... 126 Neck Lateral....... 60 
Trunk Anterior.... 139 Trunk Anteérior.... 73 
Foot Flexors....... 145 Foot Flexors....... 89 
Inspiration (waist). 172 Inspiration (waist). 79 
Inspiration (chest). 190 Inspiration 
Shoulder Retractors 160 Shoulder Retractors 95 
Latissimus Dorsi.. 185 Latissimus Dorsi.. 99 


Leg Flexors........ Leg Flexors ... ... 116 
Leg Extensors..... 237. Leg Extensors..... 123 
102 
Hand Fiexors...... 249 Hand Flexors...... 25 


Thigh Abductors... 206 Thigh Abductors... 135 
Thigh Adductors... 227. Thigh Adductors... 142 
Trunk Lateral..... 287. Trunk Lateral .... 14 
Trunk Posterior.... 380 Trunk Posterior ... 173 
Thigh Extensors... 330 Thigh Extensors... 174 


Thigh Flexors ..... 303. Thigh Flexors..... 79 
Foot Extensors.... 614 Foot Extensors.... 364 
Right Arm......... 770 ~=6Right Arm ........ 373 

Right Leg ..... ... 1131 Right Leg......... - 663 
‘Chest and Trunk...1407. Chest and Trunk... 682 
Both Arms......... 1521 Both Arms......... 736 
Both Legs ......... 2262 Both Legs.......... 1322 
Entire Body ....... 5190 Entire Body....... 2740 


The paper was most interesting, and will be 
accepted as authoritative. Dr. Kellogg says 
that the strength of the average woman is 
about 57 per cent. that of the average man of 
the same height. The value of such a paper 
is that it gives a basis for the women of intel- 
ligence to estimate the limit of physical exer- 
cise that is safe in comparison with that of 
men. Nature has put her limit, and safety 
demands that it shall be recognized. Intelli- 
gence does recognize it. 
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The Home Club 


Street Names and Numbers 


Women’s Health Protective Associations 
have become so popular that the enlarged 
membership will demand new fields of activity. 
A committee should be appointed in each 
association called the “Street Number and 
the Corner Post Committee.” The business 
of this committee should be to arouse house- 
owners’ attention to a serious inconvenience ; 
to urge them to put the number of the houses 
in some conspicuous place, that would be 
distinctly visible at night from the sidewalk. 
It is one of the most necessary street reforms, 
and one that costs but little. Every street 
corner should be provided with a post that 
bears the name of the street it marks, in a 
clearly lettered sign, visible atnight. It should 
be the business of this committee to report 
all failures to mark the streets by the authori- 
ties, and to create sentiment in favor of dis- 
tinct numbers in conspicuous position on every 
house. 


The Moral Results of Kindergarten 
Influence 


The Golden Gate Kindergarten Association 
of San Francisco, Cal., raises $30,000 a year 
for the maintenance of the kindergartens it 
has established. The public-school system 
of the city does not include the kindergarten. 
The teachers of the public schools declare that 
the character of the children that now come 
to the schools is far above that of former years. 
This improvement is moral, physical, as well 
as mental. The careers of the first 9,000 chil- 
dren to receive kindergarten training in San 
Francisco have been carefully followed, and not 
one has yet been arrested. The Golden Gate 
Association has given special attention to 
work among the mothers. It is the elevation 
of the home through the direct teaching and 
influence of the kindergarten, together with the 
education received in the kindergarten by the 
child, that has produced this happy result. 


Civic Energy 


The citizens of an Eastern town grew dis- 
gusted with the condition of the streets. A 
contractor had agreed to keep the streets clean 
for a certain sum per year, but he failed utterly 
to meet the standards of the people. The con- 
tractor declared the streets were in good con- 
dition—could not be better. Twenty-five citi- 
zens, for the sake of giving the man an object- 
lesson, went to work with brooms, picks, carts, 
and shovels, and cleaned the streets. They 
stopped when the streets met their under- 
standing of the word clean. The contractor 
is furious, and announces that he is going to 
have each of these men arrested. He has not 
yet stated his charge, but he has declared his 
intention. This is a new feature in the ques- 
tion of local reform. 


The Comment of an Artist 


In one of the many articles on Robert Louis 
Stevenson that have appeared lately, there is 
one that quoted a criticism of his on color in 
awoman’s dress. It was madein late Septem- 
ber in the forest of Fontainebleau: ‘‘ Why on 
earth do people call brown a color? It is no 
more a color than black. Now, why on earth 
will you, of all others, wear brown? I would 
like to see you in a red, red gown, just as red 
as red can be, a Titian red, and then that red 
would bring out all the gold in your hair, just 
as Titian does in his pictures. Now, won’t 
you buy a red dress this winter, and look as 
fine as you ought to look ?” , 


An Educational Experiment 


At Waukegan, IIL, there is maintained an 
“ungraded department” in connection with 
the public schools. It differs from the un- 
graded departments maintained in connection 
with the school system of several other cities, 
in that it intended to furnish special education 
for those who do not wish to continue in the 
academic work of the high schools. It is not 
the deficient pupil, but the pupil who needs 
special advantages in mathematics for the 
workshop or farm, and bookkeeping for those 
who wish just that much official training for 
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that field of wage-earning. There is some 
manual training. 


Hints to Housekeepers 


+ In making pillows and bolsters it should be 
remembered that muslin for these two bed- 
furnishings comes only in certain widths, and 
great care should be exercised to make them 
fit these widths of muslin. Ready-made pillow- . 
cases of muslin or linen cannot be bought less 
than twenty-two and one-half inches. 


A creaking board in a floor is always an 
annoyance; it becomes more than that in case 
of illness ; it is often a danger where perfect 
quiet is essential. When the carpets are up 
for the annual cleaning, see to it that every 
board is nailed fast. 


A housekeeper who is very successful in pre- 
serving and canning fruit says that the cans 
must be perfectly air-tight. This can be ac- 
complished by overflowing the can in filling, 
and screwing the top perfectly tight. 


Large Hats 


The subject of large hats in the theater is 
again being discussed in the newspapers. 
Why nothing is said of the annoyance from 
the same cause at lectures and in church is a 
mystery. Every one enjoys seeing the speaker, 
but many pew-holders can testify that a 
for months at a time, can see the preacher only 
by dodging the high hats between them and 
the pulpit. The fashions in hat-trimming of 
the past two years have not been conducive 
to good temper. There is one place, and one 
place only, for the big hat, and that is the 
promenade. In every other place it is out of 
place. 


Domestic Progress 


October is a month that promises rich 
opportunities for housekeepers. The “ Home 
Congress” which convenes in Boston, and 
will continue through the month, gives the 
Eastern housekeeper the opportunity to gain 
much knowledge. The National Household 
Economic Association will hold its Conven- 
tion in Milwaukee in October. This organ- 
ization will make every effort to induce 
women’s clubs to give a part of their pro- 
gramme to household economics. 


Art for the People 


«The offensive poster is being fought with 
intelligence and earnestness. It is now pro- 
posed to begin a campaign in the interest of 
art education by using artistic posters having 
religious allegorical subjects. These will 
crowd out the present posters. Fences and 
buildings are to be hired for the purpose. 
This is a Western idea, but will find followers 
in the East, doubtless. 


For Art Students 


In 1867 the Ladies’ Art Association was or- 
ganized in New York City; it has changed its 
name to the Ladies’ International Association. 
The object of the Association is to establish 
in Paris an Academy of Art, to which satis- 
factory students from the best schools ofthis 
country may be sent. Mathilde Wolff Var 
Sando is the head of the organization. 


Libraries and Bicycles 


The Brooklyn Library has arranged for the 
checking of bicycles in its building for the 
benefit of those who wish to-ase the reading- 
room. 


Bishop Keane and the Catholic 
University 


Bishop John J. Keane, rector of the Roman 
Catholic University at Washington, has re- 
signed at the request of the Pope. The Pope’s 
letter explains that it is customary for those 
who are appointed to preside over Catholic 
universities to give way, after certain periods, 
to others. He is elevated to the rank of Arch- 
bishop, and given his choice whether he will 
remain in the United States or go to Rome 
to become one of the,consultors of the Congre- 
gation of Studies and of the Congregation of 
the Propaganda. It is understood that Arch- 
bishop Keane will remain here. 
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For the Little People 


In October 
By Anna M. Pratt 


The elm and the maple, the ash and the oak, 

Gave a grand party for all their young folk. 

The guests were dressed gayly; each girl wore 
a gown 

Of yellow and red, and the boys came in brown. 

They gathered in groups in the shade of the 
trees, 

Or whirled in the waltz with the frolicsome 
breeze ; 

And when dancing was done, at the set of the 


sun, 
They went to a bonfire and ended their fun. 
Wasps 
By Adelia Vassar Paret 


One morning in May I arose, pushed open 
my -blind, and peeped out. The sun was shin- 
ing so bright it seemed to say, “ Hurry, hurry, 
you are so lazy,” but whiffs of the sweet locust- 
blossoms came in the window, and the soft 
spring air seemed to invite a little longer delay, 
so, standing there idly, I let many minutes 
pass. Suddenly I looked up, and there, on 
the lower edge of the upper window-sash, were 
five or six wasps building a nest. 

I closed the window quickly, knowing their 
reputation for stinging, and then, safely on the 
other side of the glass, I watched them. 

How busy they were, how rapidly and skill- 
fully they worked, how interested they seemed, 
and how often they consulted each other about 
the building process! 

But, dear me, there I stood, wasting the 
best part of the morning! So, taking a last 
look at the busy wasps, I hurried away, actu- 
ally inspired to work a little harder myself. 

It was two or three mornings after, that, 
going to the window again, I saw one or two 
of the wasps inside. Now this will never do, 
I thought; it is all very well—in fact, instruct- 
ive as well as interesting—to watch wasps 
from a safe and secure position, but when the 
little creatures fly into your room and endanger 
your life or your personal comfort, then it is 
time to make war. 

So, arming myself with the comb off. my 
dressing-table, I approached the window cau- 
tiously, and lo, the coast was clear! The 
enemy had flown away, for more building ma- 
terial probably, and while their backs were 
turned it was a very easy thing to knock down 
their half-completed nest. No sooner was it 
down than back they flew in great excitement 
and alarm. Closing the window quickly, I again 
watched their moveinents. 

There-was evidently a father wasp, a mother 
wasp, and several small and grown-up chil- 
dren, big enough to work. When they came 
back and found all the beautiful cells, which 
they had so well started, knocked down and 
nothing left but the foundation of their home, 
they showed very plainly their grief and dis- 
may. The poor little mother wasp seemed to 
lose heart completely, and, with her back to 
the ruins, seemed perfectly limp and lifeless. 
The father wasp had a great piece of white 
building material in his mouth, and, seeing how 
things were, rose to the occasion like a man, 
touching his poor little wife every now and 
then with one of his fore feet, as much as to 
say, “Cheer up, dear; you see, it might have 
been worse—the foundation is still here, and 
I have this great big piece of timber.” Then, 
with another and more coaxing pat, he flew to 
work, using his little mouth, fore feet, and 
feelers in the most wonderful way. 

He first spun the white, sticky substance 
round and round on the slender, stem-like 
foundation ; then, pushing his head in the cen- 
ter, he made the indentation which afterward 
was pressed into the round, thin walls of a cell 
by his fore feet.and feelers. It was not long 
before he had a big beginning of a new cell. 
Then, going up to his poor little wife, he coaxed 
and caressed until she consented to look at 
what he had done. But, in comparison, it was 
such a little mite that she refused to be com- 
forted, and hung her head in despair. 


Then even the brave father wasp gave out, 
and, resting his two fore feet over the little cell 
he had just made, ne Bh ery started, as if to 
protect it from further-harm, he slept from ex- 
haustion. 

While the father wasp had been working 
the children had flown away to see what 
could be done under the direful circumstances, 
and perhaps get some advice from neighbors. 
Now they came back bristling with information. 
The father woke up, the mother brightened a 
little, and, after an animated family discussion, 
they one and all flew away. 

How long I stood there watching them I 
do not know; but somehow I felt sick and 
faint as I thought of that happy little home 
which I had so ruthlessly destroyed. I did 
not have much appetite for breakfast, and I 
mentally determined that it was the first and 
last time that I would destroy a wasp’s nest, 
notwithstanding their reputation for stinging. 

Probably, if they had been allowed to make 
their home in peace, I should have had the 
satisfaction of watching a happy family all 
summer. 


Was It a Game? 
By Grace Thompson 


It was a curious sight. There was the gray 
cat crouched down close to the cobblestones, 
between which a thin fringe of grass appeared 
—the street here ran down at such a steep 
decline that it was rarely used. In front of 
the cat was a large flock of sparrows. Pussy 
crouched lower and lower, and the sparrows, 
all looking directly at her, stood perfectly 
still. Pussy twitched her ears. Away flew 
every sparrow, singing a note which seemed 
almost a laugh. Pussy did not move. In 
about two minutes down flew every sparrow, 
making a semicircle in front of Pussy. a 
hugged the ground more closely. She waved, 
or rather jerked, her tail. Away they flew, 
with the same note of laughter. Again and 
again the sparrows flew to the tree near by, 
and the vine on the side of a house, when the 
cat made the slightest movement. At last, 
when Pussy had kept still longer than usual, 
she made a spring, and the sparrows flew 
away with a frightenedscream. As watched 
them I thought of that game I see children 
sometimes playing, “I’m on Dixie’s land, 
Dixie’s not home, Dixie’s got a broken leg, 
and I havenone.” Dixie is some one sitting 
down. The space inside the imaginary line 
agreed upon is Dixie’s land. The game is to 
get as close as possible to Dixie; the climax 
is to touch him, and run away at the least 
movement. Dixie must catch one of the in- 
truders on his own domain. Sometimes I see 
children playing who run long distances, Dixie 
chasing them until he has caught one, but 
this is not the way. The intruder must be 
caught in Dixie land, which should not ex- 
ceed a circle of one hundred feet. 

Do you suppose these sparrows (they were 
city sparrows) had watched this game, and 
were playing it that morning? 


Who Likes the Rain ? 


“1,” said the duck; “I call it fun, 

For I have my little red rubbers on : 
They make a cunning three-toed track 
In the soft, cool mud. Quack! quack!” 


“T,” cried the dandelion, “I : 

My roots are thirsty, my buds are dry.” 
And she lifted her little yellow head 
Out of her green and grassy bed. 


“T hope ’twill pour! I hope ’twill pour!” 
Croaked the tree-toad at his gray bark door ; 
“ For, with a broad leaf for a roof, 


I am perfectly weather-proof.” 


° Sang the brook, “I laugh at every drop, 


And wish they never need to stop 

Till a big river I grow to be, 

And could find my way to the sea.” 
—Zion’s Herald. 


The Soldiers’ Bridge 


Doubtless you will be very much surprised 
to know that soldiers go to school continually— 
that 1s, the soldiers who are in the service of 
the United States. There is a great deal for 
the soldiers to learn. New kinds of guns are 
constantly being made, and new kinds of pow- 
der; new ways of maneuvering soldiers, new 
kinds of earthworks; and, just as you have 
to learn the newest way of doing a sum in ad- 
dition, and the newest way of studying geog- 
raphy, so these soldiers have to learn the 
newest way of fighting. Among the many 
things that the soldiers have to learn is bridge- 
building, because sometimes in a march the 
soldiers wish to cross a river where the bridge 
has been destroyed, or they wish to cross a 
deep ravine, and the horses and the cannon and 
the men must all be carried across on a bridge, 
and the soldiers must know how to build that 
bridge of whatever material is at hand. The 
engineer soldiers always have charge of the 
bridge-building, and, while the bridges are only 
built for temporary use, they still must be 
built strong enough to endure whatever strain 
is put upon them. In crossing a river these 
engineer soldiers build what is called a pon- 
toon bridge. These pontoon bridges are 
really a series of boats fastened ether. 
They are carried on large wagons over the line 
of march. Before a march is undertaken the 
route over which the soldiers are to go is well 
studied, so there is a general idea of the width 
of the rivers and the streams over which the 
army must pass. Of @ourse there are places 
where the pontoon bridges cannot be used, 
and the bridges that have to be built at these 
points are the most difficult bridges to build. 
They are called spar bridges, and the soldiers 
learn not only to build them, but to take them 
apart, for if they left them standing there the 
enemy might overtake the marching army. 
These bridges are built of spars and rope. A 
gentleman describing them said they were as 


wonderful almost as a spider’s web. It would. 


never do to wait until the soldiers were on a 
march to teach them how to build these 
bridges, so they learn at the army posts; and 
then, when they are on the line of march, the 
engineer soldiers know just whattodo. When 
the bridge is partially built, a small company 
of soldiers is sent over to work from the other 
side, and then, like magic, the ravine is 
spanned, and the whole army, with cannon, 
ambulances, ammunition, and stores, pass 
safely over, and the soldiers, after all have 
crossed, take down the bridge they have 
erected. 


What a Mistake Cost 


A comma (,) is a very small mark, but its 
use Or misuse may make a very great difference 
in the meaning of a sentence. In the writing 
of one of the laws governing the importing of 
fruits there was a sentence saying that “all 
foreign fruit-plants, etc.,” would be admitted 
free into this country. This, you see, means 
plants for experimenting, propagating, etc. 
When the clerk engrossed this bill, he wrote, 
“all foreign fruits, plants, etc.” No one dis- 
covered the mistake, and in that form it be- 
came a law. This cost the Government 
$2,000,000, for until Congress met oranges, 
bananas, grapes, and other fruits were admitted 
free. When Congress met, the comma was 
changed to a hyphen, and the law was then 
what the makers intended. 


A Clean Pig 


The other day one of the papers told the 
story of a little girl whose pet wasa pig. The 
pig would come in the morning to have his 
feet washed ; he begged for food as a dog begs; 
he would cry if the little girl went away from 
home without him, and he would rest his head 
in her lap when she sat down. 

She began caring for the pig when he was a 
tiny little fellow, and had taught him to be 
clean. 


= 
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Correspondence 


Questions for Answer 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Will you kindly allow me space in your columns 
to ask your “silver” correspondents one or two 
questions? Admitting that the free coinage of sil- 
ver will raise the demand for and consequently the 
price of silver, will not the mine-owner be the prin- 
cipal gainer? If so,is it not placing an immense 
amount of capital in the hands of a few, and will it 
not be the means of enriching the mine-owners of 
foreign countries at the expense of our own Govern- 
ernment without giving any equivalent whatever? 

It will cost the mine-owner no more to mine his 
silver under a free-coinage law than it does now, and 
if silver should advance in price to $1.29 an ounce, as 
is claimed, will not the mine-owner realize an enor- 
mous profit ? 

How will swelling the mine-owners’ banking ac- 
count help the farmers and mechanics, or increase 
the manufacturing interests in the East? 

Will it be such an immense advantage to the coun- 
try to substitute “ silver-bugs ” for “ gold-bugs ”’? 

How does the aspirant for the exalted position of 
President of the United States reconcile his state- 
ment, in one of his speeches in the West, that the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver will reduce the 
cost of commodities for the laboring man, and give 
the farmer higher prices for his products ? 

Is not Mr. Bryan’s declaration that the bankers 
and exchange dealers of England are the financial 
rulers of this country somewhat of a libel on the 
executive and financial ability of our own country- 
men, and does it not reflect on the judgment and 
intelligence of the great majority of the people, 
who, by their votes in 1892,elected the best repre- 
sentatives of their choice to handle the reins of this 
Government ; in other words, does he not denounce 
them as idiots or imbeciles? 

These are only a few of the questions that can be 
asked which defy all logical reconciliation. 


D. 
Sandy Hill, N. Y. 


A Question of Honesty 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Under the above heading in your issue of the 26th 
of September “Fair Play” states in a temperate 
manner an honest-minded silverite’s view of the free- 
coinage question. 

His argument seems to be based on a misconcep- 
tion of the facts. 

He states that “average prices have fallen just 
about fifty per cent. since the demonetization of sil- 
ver, or since that act began fairly to produce its legit- 
imate consequences.” 

Now, England demonetized silver in 1816, the 
United States in 1834, and Germany in 1871. 

From 1834 onwards silver was undervalued by law 
in this country, and no man living ever saw United 
States silver dollars in commercial use. All trans- 
actions since that date have been on the gold stand- 
ard ; greenbacks were redeemable in gold, that being 
the only coin in use here. 

“ Fair Play” probably means that since our legis- 
lation of 1873 prices have fallen one-half. Some 
prices have fallen, others have not, viz. : 

AVERAGE PRICES IN GOLD 
(Cents per bushel.) 
1873to 1878to 1883to I1888to 
1877. 1882. 1887. 1392. 


35.6 41.8 37 39.8 

OS 31.6 28.8 35.2 

cans 95 102.6 79 87.2 

62.38 70.4 57 .6 68 

ee 53 60.6 50.8 59.4 
(Dollars per ton.) 

9.31 9.47 8.21 9.54 


These prices were the average rates obtained by 
Indiana farmers (as quoted not long since in the 
New York “ Nation”) during the twenty years 1873 
to 1892. On five of these six articles of farm produce 
there was an advance in price. On wheat alone 
was there a decline, and this fall was entirely caused 
by increased supplies, mostly from new sources, such 
as India, our own Northwest, and Argentina. 

The demonetization of silver could not have, at 
one and the same time, raised the prices of corn, 
oats, rye, potatoes, and hay, and lowered the price of 
wheat. 

The average rate of wages on a gold basis is higher 
now than in 1873, which proves that gold has not 
appreciated. 

Silver has fallen on account of its enormously 
increased production. In spite of its great tall in 
price, its production does not diminish, which again 
proves that it is profitable to mine and smelt it at 
present prices. 

“ Fair Play” is in error in stating that most of the 
mortgages now outstanding were created ten or 
twenty years agu. Statistics prove that five years 
is the average date at which these debts were con- 


tracted—contracted, of course, on the gold standard, 
the only one known to this country since |8#. 


CIvIis. 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 


Questions Answered 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I think Mr. W. F. Small’s questions can be an- 
swered witheut in any way weakening the argument 
for free coinage of silver. I submit his questions and 
my answers for better comparison : 

l. If it is true that, two products having precisel 
the same uses, their relative value (commercial ratio 
will depend on their relative available quantities, 
were not the countries of the Latin Union fully war- 
ranted in suspending silver coinage on private ac- 
count in 1874 £ 

l. That depends upon whether their productive 
capacity was sufficient to enable them to absorb at 
its coining value all the silver that might be offered 
them. On precisely the same consideration must 
the argument for independent free coinage by the 
United States stand or fall. 


2. Is it not history that even they were unable to 
overcome the five per cent. deviation from the rafio 
of 154%? 

2. Their free coinage, while it lasted, no doubt did 
much to prevent further deviation. That they could 
not maintain parity does not prove that the United 
States cannot, unless it is true that the aggregate of 
our productive energy does not exceed their aggre- 
gate productive energy at that time. 


3. Is it not a fact that from 1800 to 1873 the 
variation in the production of silver the world over 
was lncousiderabia, thereby of necessity causing a 
stable ratio between the two metals gold and silver? 

3. No. The average annual output of silver (in 
millions of ounces) was about: In decade ending 1810, 
29; in decade ending 1820, 17; in decade ending 1830, 
15; in decade ending 1840, 19; in decade ending 
1850, 25; in decade ending 1860, 29; in decade ending 
1870, 39. Furthermore, the proportional output of 
silver to gold in this period (by weight) , taking it by 
decades, varied from 50 to | to 4% to 1. . 


4. Itis true that France and the United States 
were 7 freely at a ratio not lessthan 15 to |, nor 
exceeding 16 to Is it not also matter of history 
that one the same period—1800 to 1873—all Eu- 
rope, England excepted, was doing likewise, at 
approximately the same ratio ? 

4. Yes. But the Latin Union was the chief Eu- 
ropean factor in maintaining the value of silver. 


5. (a) Is the tall in the price of silver due to the 
destruction of one of its uses more than to the enor- 
mous increase in its production? (6) If yes, why 
has its production increased so nena (c) No 
one denies that the loss of one of its uses has helped 
to depreciate it. But certainly the enormous increase 
in its output (a goodly amount is by-product, hence 
a clear profit) indicates that the increase in produc- 
tion is the principal factor in the fall of the market 
value of silver. 

5. (a) Yes. (6) Why has the production of other 
things increased so enormously? (c) It is not true 
that the output of silver, compared with gold, has 
been greater lately than earlier in the century. By 
decades, the ratio of production, by weight, is about : 
Decade ending 1810, 50 to 1; decade ending 1820, 
47 to 1; decade ending 1830, 32 to 1; decade ending 
1840, 29 to 1; decade ending 1850, 14 to 1; decade 
ending 1860, 4% to 1; decade ending 1870, 614 to 1; 
decade ending 1880, 13 to 1; decade ending 1890, 19 
tol. I also want to call attention to the slight effect 
on the market ratio when there is a wide discrepancy 
between the output of gold and silver under free 
coinage, and the very great effect caused by a dis- 
crepancy not nearly so great, when we did not coin 
freely. In decade ending 1810 the output was as 
50to l. In 1800 the commercial ratio was 15.68; in 
1810 it was 15.77, a difference of only .09. That was 
under free coinage. In decade ending 189 the pro- 
ductioywas about 19 to 1. In 1880 the commercial 
ratio was 18.05. In 1890it had fallen to 19.76,a dif- 
ference of 1.71. Is any other argument needed to 
show whether taking away one of its uses or its in- 
creased production has most depreciated silver ? 

6.¢ (a) If a Mexican silver dollar will buy as much 
of any given list of commodities as it would when 
silver was $1.29 an ounce, does that indicate any 
more than that its purchasing power (where it is ac- 
cepted as a dollar) has remained stationary? (4) 
But has it remained so? (c) It is saidthat one may 
in Mexico purchase with an American silver dollar 
commodities to the value of fifty cents, and receive 
a Mexican silver dollar (containing more silver than 
our dollar) in addition to the goods. Is that true? 
Is it approximately true? If so, was it true in 1873? 

6. (a) The fact that the purchasing power of the 
Mexican silver dollar has remained approximately 
the same, and that our silver dollar (atoken backed 
by gold) will exchange for approximately two Mexi- 
can dollars, shows clearly that the purchasing power 
of the gold dollar hasincreased. (¢) It has, approxi- 
mately, with reference to articles not controlled by 
combination. (c) It is approximately true. These 
statements reinforce the argument for silver, when 
you remember that our silver dollar is to-tlay the 
token of a gold dollar. 


7. (a) Willa gold dollar buy as much of everythin 
as it would ten or fifteen years ago? (6) Have no 
some commodities maintained their value as meas- 
ured by gold? Have not some things appreciated ? 
©) With respect to labor, is the purchasing power 
of a gold do poeta or less than it was ten or 
fifteen years ago 

7. (a) It will, of every important necessity of life, 
subject to competition. (6) Name a few important 
ones (aside from those whose price is regulated by a 
trust or combine, or real estate, a natural monopoly). 
(c) A gold dollar will buy more labor than it would 
ten or fifteen years ago, except where labor has 
organized and enforced its rights. 

8. (a2) Do we want a dollar whose purchasing 
power shall not change? (4) Can we prevent the 
change? (c) Shall we return to the days of [872 and 
1873, when our purchasing power of a dollar was 
sufficient to buy one-fifth of the quantity of nails it 


would buy in [894. one-half the quantity of glass, 
etc., etc. ? 

8. (a) That would be the most equitable measure 
of values. (6) We can do more to prevent the change 
under a doublestandard. (c) Reform of the coinage 
system does not imply a return to crude methods of 
production and poor transportation facilities, to 
which were partly due the high prices you mention. 

9, (a) How long will the credit of the country be 
believed in abroad if our obligations were paid in 
silver? (6) Does not the option rest with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury? (c) Does he not sincerely 
believe that the exigencies require him to pay in the 
money that is desired by civilized men as the best ? 

9. (a) Our credit was not impaired when Secretary 
Manning checked a contemplated raid on the gold 
reserve by threatening to pay in silver after the gold 
reserve should be depleted to a certain point. (6) 
Yes; and should be used in the interest-of the pec - 
ple. (c) Grave mistakes are made by men who sin- 
cerely believe they are doing right. 

10. How much bond-selling would there have been 
if our Government's income had been sufficient to 
meet its current expenses ? 

10. The Hon. Thomas B. Reed estimated that 
$ 100,000,000 in bonds would have been required, even 
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with an adequate tariff. (See editorial in recent 
Outlook.) 


ll. Why did we buy no bonds from 1879 to 1892? 
ll. In that period no Secretary of the Treasury 
_ had by his course invited a depletion of the gold 
reserve. 

12. Will there be any need of selling bonds of the 
United States when once again our revenues equal 
‘or exceed our expenses ? 

12. There certainly will under a gold standard. 
Bond-selling was due to gold payments. Imposts 
and internal taxes are not payable in gold. No 
matter how much revenue we have, there is no assur- 
ance of enough gold coming in to maintain the gold 
reserve. 

13. (a2) Will a free-coinage policy adopted by this 
Government alone raise the market price of silver to 
$1.29an ounce? (6) If so, why did silver fall durin 
the operation of the Bland-Allison and miscalle 
Sherman Laws? (c) And, in spite of that fall, in 
the face of the fact that the United States were try- 
ing to aid the white metal, why did the production 
of silver increase ? 

13. (a2) No honest man can be for silver unless he 
believes it will, either immediately, or in a short 
time, through the influence of our course upon other 
nations. (4) There is no comparison possible be- 
tween free coinage and the laws you mention. Free 
coinage with us means a demand for silver at $1.29 
an ounce, limited only by our power to produce a 
surplus of commodities to give in exchange for the 
silver. Purchase under the laws named meant a 
limited demand, at the lowest market price. (¢) See 
answer to question 5. 

14. (a) If the United States adopts a tree-coinage 
policy, and if the result is a rise in the vie of silver 
to $1.29 an ounce, will that rise be sudden or grad- 
ual? (6) If gradual, and while the ratio is different 
from the bullion ratio, which would undervalue 
gold, would we be able to maintain a concurrent cir- 
culation of the two metals ? 

14. (a2) Many who have studied this phase of the 
question believe the rise would be quite rapid. It 
might be immediately after the election, before the 
passage of the free-coinage act. 

15. Can any man point to a historical instance of 
a nation maintaining a concurrent circulation of 
both gold and silver as money when the coinage 
ratio differs from the commercial ratio, thus under- 
valuing one or the other metal? 

16. Did the United States ever succeed in so 
doing ? 

17. Does any free-coinage country do so to-day? 

15, 16,17. Concurrent circulation is not essential 
to bimetallism. When the privilege of coining both 
metals for private account exists, appreciation of 
one metal transfers the demand to the cheaper, and 
this increased demand for the cheaper raises its 
value, while the lessened demand for the dearer re- 
duces its value. N. 


Morse and the Telegraph 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

On the 7th of June Dr. Abbott preached a sermon 
on the duty of rest. It has gone from Plymouth 
Church to The Outlook, and from The Outlook to 
the “Christian World Pulpit” (uly 29), where I 
have just had the pleasure of reading it, at the very 
time when I am practicing it (an unfrequent and 
very gratifying experience for the hearer or reader of 
asermon). If l interrupt my rest for a moment, it 
is to thank you for your helpful words; and also to 
furnish you with a foot-note which may prove of 
some interest to you. 

The passage reads astollows: “ Morse elaborated 
and perfected his scheme of electric telegraphy on an 
ocean stagmer.”’ Now, it so happens that | am able 
to corrogfate, complete, and, on a minor detail, 
rectify this statement, having been privileged to 
hear the narrative from the lips of Morse himself. 
This was in 1857 or 1858, when, as traveling compan- 
ion to my father, | was Morse’s guest at Poughkeep- 
sie. Hetold us of his long and tedious voyage on 
board a sailing vessel, the bad weather preventing 
him from pursuing his work as a painter, which he 
had intended to do. So he somehow turned his 
thoughts to electric telegraphy and the improvement 
of the same. He even showed us the original appa- 
ratus, made of wood, which he had constructed on 
board the ship. He also quoted the words of afrieng 
to whom he had communicated his invention. 
“ Yes,” was his remark, “ it will be a neat little con- 
trivance for sending a message from the dining-room 
to the kitchen.” 


TH. Monon. 


“ Washington’s Farewell Address.”—Since our 
article upon it was published, September 12, we have 
inquiries where it can be obtained. It was printed 
in full in the Congressional Record of February 22, 
1896. a copy of which can probably be had by writing 
to some Congressman or Senator. It has also been 
published in pamphlet form by the American Insti- 
tute of Civics, at 38 Park Row, New York, through 
the liberality of Mrs. Esther Herman, of New Yor 
who $rovided funds for the issue of an edition of 
5,000 copies. 


Notes and Queries 


l. | was interested in the answer, in The Outlook 
of September 5, to the question in regard to the para- 
ble of the “ Unjust Steward.” May I ask what is 
the ground for the ew given? 2. In The 
Outlook of September 26,“ W.S. A. C.” asks for a 
commentary on Paul which does not lack imagina- 
tion. I think he might be interested in “ The [dene 
of Paul,” by James Freeman Clarke (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston). I can lend this book if 
desired. A ~ 


l. It is a probable, not a demonstrable, ground. It 
is highly probable, in view of the landlord's com- 
mendation (verse 8). It is inconceivable that a man 
accused of wasting his master’s goods should obtain 
his master’s praise for further wasting them, as 
would be the case if what the steward remitted to 
the debtors came out of his master’s pocket rather 
than his own. Furthermore, if it were so, it was a 
case of prudential conduct tainted with dishonesty. 
It is much more likely that, as we explained it, it 
was a prudential undoing of injustice. Jesus’s ex- 
hortation to the covetous Pharisees to imitate it is 
consistent only with such a view of it. 


In The Outlook of August 22 I read, as part of areply 
o“S. W. T.,” “ The Gospels ” are “ not free from 
legendary admixture—as no history of that century 
is.” Would you be so good asto say: |. What his- 
tory, or rather biography, of a contemporary person- 
ally known to the author presents apne as truths 
about itssubject? 2. Howcan we take it for granted, 
or even suppose, that truthful men—‘the eye-wit- 
nesses of and their companions ”—would in- 
vent legends about the Man who is“ the anew 


These questions assume what is not true, viz., 
that we now have the Gospels exactly as they left 
the hands of their writers. A comparison of the 
R. V. with the A. V. shows that it cannot be so. 
The R. V. omits some additions that were made sub- 
sequent to the fourth century ; for example, John v., 
4. What additions or changes were made prior to 
the fourth century we have no means of knowing, as 
we have no MSS. of earlier date ; but every scholar 
is certain that there must have been many. Of 
course we cannot impute to the Evangelists them- 
selves any deliberate invention of legends. 


I am _in deep perplexity on the question, “ Did 
Jesus die a vicarious sacrifice to God in the room 
and stead of sinners and for sin? And did Ae teach 
that, in his own words in the four Gospels or in any 
of them ?” J. H. M. 


The doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice of Christ 
that is commonly held is constructed from the 
Epistles rather than from the Gospels. Texts inthe 
Gospels which are usually quoted for it are Matthew 
xxvi., 28; Mark x., 45; John xv., 13. For what we 
should understand as the substance of the doctrine 
in distinction from some current forms of it, see a 
small book published by T. Whittaker, New York, 
“The Divine Satisfaction; a Review of What 
Should and Should Not be Thought About the 
Atonement.” (40 cents.) 


Lately I have come in contact with some Uni- 
tarians who have had some influence on me. I feel 
I cannot refute their arguments regarding Christ’s 
divinity, the atonement, etc. Can you help me by 
suggesting some books on this subject in the line of 
modern theology ? K. 


We think that Dr. Gordon’s “ The Christ of To- 
Day ” and Dr. Whiton’s “ Gloria Patri ” would be 
found serviceable. Also a little pamphlet on the 
atonement, “ The Divine Satisfaction.” (T. Whit- 
taker, New York.) 


In The Outlook of September 19,“ F. I. E.”’ asks 
where the song “ =py AA the Wild Moor” can be 
found. I have itina k entitled Piano Without 
a Master,” by Edward White, Boston; published 
by Oliver Ditson & Co. 


“ F. I. E.” asks where an “ old Irish song ” can be 
found, giving from memory one verse, “ Say, father, 
O pray let me in,” etc. I cannot tell where it may 
be found, but the song was also familiar to me, and 
I have, after some efiort, recalled the whole of it, I 
think, and will inclose a Cony: It was not “ Mary 
O’er the Wild Moor.” but “ Mary O’ (of) the Wild 
Moor,” I think. G. G. 

We shall be glad to forward the copy on receipt of 
F. 1. E’s” address. 


May not the word “preach,” in | Peter iii., 19, 
mean proclaiming g tidings, or preaching the 
Gospel in the ordinary sense of that term ? T. 

There is no reason to refuse totake the phrase in 
its obvious and usual meaning as a proclaimer of the 
grace of God. At the same time, it implies nothing 
as to the reception of this preaching by those to 
whom it was addressed. 


Last Sunday I heard a bright young minister say, 
“The almost or quite unanimous opinion of the 
best scholarship mow is that Paul was the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews.” I thought that the re- 
verse was true. Am | away behind? 1.6.C 


You are right in holding that al. scholars are 
agreed that Paul was not the author. 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar bak ng powder. Highest of all im 
United States Government 


Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., New York. 


“ A. M.G.” can learn about the Philafrican Libera- 
tors’ League by writing to its office at the United 
Charities Building, Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


A correspondent in the Notes and Queries col- 
umn of the issue of October 3 asks for a key to 
the en aving “Sir Walter Scott and his Literary 
Friends at Abbotsford.” If he will address Geo 
W. Hill, at 1407 Broad Street, Providence, R.L., 
will find one who has both the engraving and the 
key. G. W. C. H. 


Can any one tell me where to find the poem de- 
scribing ancient Roman life, which says: 
“In his cool hall the Roman noble lay— 
He drove abroad along the Appian way.” 
W.S. J. 


The poem for which “ M. L.” asks in The Outlook 
of September 12 was first printed by James Freeman 
Clarke in the hymn-book which he prepared for the 
Church of the Disciples in Boston. It was ee 
afterwards in “ Quiet Hours.” 2 


“W. B. C.” will find the lines commencing, 


“ Vet in the long years like must they grow, 
The man be more of woman, she more of man,” etc. 


in the closing part of Tennyson’s “ Princess.” 
K. C. S. 


L mportant 
Announcement 


In order to relieve the crowded 
conditions which prevail during 
the -Fall months at their principal 
establishment, Broadway and 
Nineteenth St., the Gorman Com- 
pany have opened, and until Jatt 
ary rst will conduct, a temporary 
branch 


Corner Fifth Ave. 
and Twenty-sixth St. 


where a representative line of Gor- 
ham Sterling Silver Ware will be 

— offered for inspection, thereby afford- 
ing customers ample opportunity to 
examine goods at their leisure and 
convenience. 


Gorham Mfg. Co, 


Silversmiths 
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CHANCES: TO 
MAKE MONEY 


Open to every man 
and woman, every girl and 
boy. Noone need hesitate. 
The most remarkable op- 
portunity ever offered. 
Simple and dignified. 
Address 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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LADIES’ 
FURNISHINGS 


Fine Underwear, 
Night Robes, Petticoats, 


Dressing Sacqgues. 


SILK PETTICOATS 
Lnfants Outfttings, 
Real Lace Robes, 
Hlemstitched Silk Caps, 
Long Coats. 


CHILDREN’S HAND-EMBROIDERED 
UNDERWEAR 


roadway KH 1 9th 


NEW YORK 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, N. Y. 
SPECIAL LECTURES 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


The second sortace of the course, (ot ten) will be given 
by, The Rev’d A. V. G. ALLEN. D.D. m- 

ridge, Mass.,in the Adams Chapel, Friday, Oct. 9th, at 
12M. ‘Subject, Primitive Christian Liturgies. 
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< CONSUMPTION 


About People 


—lLloyd Osbourne, who has been appointed 
United States Consul at Samoa, is a stepson 
of the late Robert Louis Stevenson. 

—The citizens of Nashville, Tenn., are con- 
tributing to a fund to erect a bronze statue, 
nine feet high, of the late Commodore Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt, in appreciation of his generos- 
ity in founding the university which bears his 
name and is the pride of every resident of 
Nashville. 

—Workme:=, while making some repairs in 
a church in Paris, discovered a stone coffin 
containing the remains of the Longobard King 
Luitprand, who’ruled from 712 to 744 and 
was much feared. The church in which the 
coffin was found had been enlarged and beau- 
tified by him, but it was not known that he was 
buried in it. 

—The last lineal descendant of the Royal 
Stuarts, Princes; Louise of Bavaria, bears little 
resemblance in person or character to her fas- 
cinating grandmother many times removed, 
Marie Stuart. The Princess Louise, who has 
not, humanly speaking, the slightest chance 
of ascending the English throne, will some day 
be Queen of Bavaria, and she is famed alike 
for her unattractive face and her disagreeable 
character. 

—Professor Frederick Starr, of the Univer. 
sity of Chicago, has, an exchange tells us, 
started on a queer quest in the region round 
about Allentown, Pa. His purpose is to “ studv 
a peculiar class of Germans which has devel- 
oped in that region. Those belonging to it 
have been there almost since the time of 
William Penn, and Professor Starr has fora 
long time held that they were degenerating into 
the class to which the American Indian belongs. 
He goes prepared to take measurements of 
several hundred of them, and also to take forty 
plaster casts, by which he hopes to prove his 
theory.” 

—‘ Speaking of Sherlock Holmes,” says a 
gossip in the “ Washington Post,” “reminds 
me of a remark which they say was made bya 


certain estimable dame, whose sayings have | 
afforded the smart set’ considerable amuse:’ 


ment these last few years. She dotes on 
‘literature,’ she declares, and has a critical 
taste. Somebody spoke in her presence of 
Sherlock Holmes. ‘I did so like Sherlock 
Holmes,’ said the somebody; ‘I was heart- 
broken when he died.’ ‘Oh, so was I!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Malaprop; ‘his “Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table” has always been my 
favorite work.’” 
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Bits of Fun 


“ Johnny,” asked his teacher, “what must 
we do before our sins can be forgiven ?” “ Sin,” 
replied Johnny.— Boston Beacon. 

“Money am offen like some days,” says 
Brother Watkins—“ dew, in de maunin’ and 
mist at night.”—PAiladelphia Record. 

Muggins—Is your son in business ? Buggins 
—He’s acontractor. Muggins— What line ?>— 
Buggins— Debts.— Philadelphia Record. 

Miss Goodly—What’s the matter, my poor 
man? You look ill. Tramp—Madame, some- 
thing I haven't eaten has disagreed with me. 
—London Truth. 

“What a flatterer you are to tell her she 
speaks French without the least accent.” 
“Why, of course, dear—without the least 
French accent.” — 7ruth. 

Radbourn—My dear fellow, it is “always 
better to begin at the. bottom-of the ladder. 
Chesney—Nonsense! How about when you 
are escaping from a fire ?— 77+Aits. 

Two Disagreeable Characters.—“I don’t 

now anything more disagreeable than a man 
who will not do what he can.” “Qh, he is 
not in it with the fellow who insists on doing 
what he can’t.”— 7ruth. 

Young Mr. Fitts—What are you smiling at, 
dear? Mrs. Fitts—Il was just thinking how 
you used to sit and hold my hand for an hour 
at a time before we were mairied. How silly 
you were! Mr. Fitts—I wasn’t silly atall. I 
held ycur hand to keep you away from the 
piano !—Comic Cuts. 


— 
A Pound of Facts 


is worth oceans of theories. More infants are success- 
fully raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk than upon any other food. /n/ant Health isa valu- 
mphiet for mothers Send your address to the 
ew York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


WATERS 
PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED Fifty-one years. 


STANDARD Strictly high grade. 


Very rich, sweet, and powerful, 
TONE with fine singing quality. 


DURABILITY Warranted 6 years. 


Handsome natural wood fin- 
CASES ish. Rosewood, ebony, co 
cobolo, birch, walnut, ma- 
hogany, oak. 


PRICES From $225 to $450. 
TERMS 


Our new Three-year system, 
giving three years’ time 
without interest. 


RENTED $4 per month. 
BARGAINS Second-hand pianos of 


different makers; pay- 
ments only $5 monthly. 


FREE Steet. cover, tuning, and de- 


Store will re- 
main open even- 
ings until Janu- 


ary |. 


Send postal for catalogue, with 
reduced prices and terms. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 


134 Fifth Ave., near 18th St. 


N. B.—Pianos tuned, polished, 
repaired, exchanged, carted, and 
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Highest Awards at the World’s Columbian Exposition 


Excellence of Design, 
Excellence of Construction, 
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Great Speed, 
Adjustability, 
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Ease of Learning, 
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iF YOU BUY 


A SINGER, 


You will receive careful instruction from a competent teacher at your home, 

You can obtain necessary accessories direct from the Company’s offices, 

You will get prompt attention in any part of the world, as our offices are 
everywhere; and we give careful attention to all customers, no matter 
where their machine may have been purchased. 

You will be dealing with the leading sewing-machine manufacturers in the 
world, having an unequaled experience and an unrivaled reputation to 
maintein—the strongest guarantees of excellence and fair dealing. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


FPFPICES BVERYWHERB, 


dost thou love 
life? then do not 
squander time, for that is 


what life is made of.” 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Do you know that three 
fourths of the food value of 
wheat is bolted out to make 
- flour white? Perhaps you 
have been long, only, in ap- 
plying the knowledge. The 
FINE FLOUR of the 
ENTIRE WHEAT» 
As ground by the Franklin Mills 
_is a little off white, therein is - 
where the richness lies—in 
its tint. This flour is a brain, 
bone, nerve and muscle 
—— and time are 
ife. 


If your grocer does not keep it 
send us his name with your order 
—we will see that you are supplied. 
See that the Flour ordered bears 
our label ; avoid substitutes. 
Mave ON ty sy 


The Franklin [ills Co., Lockport, N.Y. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson's Commen Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention ; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisibie 
Ear Drum inthe world, Helps where 
medical ekill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphiet. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 


155 Trnet Ride., Louisville, Ky. 
1122 Bruadway, [Room 171, New York. 


“ Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy.’’ 


In ye olden time | 


the costumes of the 
upper classes were 
both rich and cost- 
ly —and in spite of 
Shakespeare’s ad- 
vice, were often 
gaudy. In these 
days we aim at 
simplicity, durabil- 
ity and style, and 
mm achieve them at the 

minimum of cost. 
To every lady 
who wishes to 
dress well at mod- 
erate cost, we will 
mail /ree our new 
catalogue of cloaks 
and suits and more 
than fifty samples 
of suitings and 
cloakings to select 
from. 

Our Catalogue 
illustrates : 

Tailor-Made Suits and Dresses, $7 up. 
Jaunty Jackets, $3.50 up. Plush Capes, $7 up. 
Fur Capes, $6 up. Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 

We make every garment to order, thus giving that 
stylish air and periect fit for which our garments are re- 
nowned. We pay express charges to any part of the 
world. Write to-day—you will get Catalogue and 
samples by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
Ladies’ Tailors, 152-154 West 23d St., New York. 


Does Your Hair FallOut? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select famil 
patronage for ten years. Send self-addressed 
envelore to Miss Racnet T. Wvarr. Centerville. Mase. 


IF YO 


AGES, ORGANS, 
CERY LisT ran wont 


Oxford Merchandise Co.. 26 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Wish TO SAVE 
WANT TO BAKE 


THE POT CALLED THE 
KETTLE BLACK 
BECAUSE THE HOUSEWIFE 
DIDN’T USE 


SAPOLIO 
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The Business World 


The general financial situation 
The Week during the past week has con- 

tinued to be promising and favor- 
able. Imports of gold have continued, and 
the total here or engaged now amounts to 
about $48,000,000. Indications point to a 
temporary ceasing of this increase in the 
money supply; whether it will again be re- 
newed will depend upon trade conditions. 
The stock market was strong during the early 
part of the week, but at the end some reac- 
tion was felt. In many instances sellers re- 
bought within a few hours. The report of 
ratlway earnings for September, though it 
showed gross earnings considerably smaller 
than those for the month in 1895, was not 
considered discouraging, as the total was 
larger than for the month in 1894, and last 
year was the best for several years. The bank 
statement showed an increase of $2,624,900, 
in deposits of $6,364,400, and in specie and 
legal tenders of about $3,900,000. The move- 
ment of money to the interior continues. 
Commercial paper ruled at about seven per 
cent. ; time money at about six percent. The 
foreign exchange market was strong, and the 
money market generally showed great activ- 
ity. Sugar stock was bought and sold exten- 
sively on rumors of a new independent refin- 
ery. The exports of wheat were the largest 
in three years, amounting to 4.215,794 bushels, 
an increase of about 1,600,000 bushels over 
the corresponding week last year. Reports 
continue of short crops in foreign countries, 
and there are even fears of a wheat famine in 
India ; our own crop will be at least an aver- 
age good one. The price of wheat has 
touched 75 cents. Prices of commodities in 
many instances improved during the week. 
This was particularly true with Bessemer pig 
iron, boots and shoes, leather, wool, and lum- 
ber. The volume of trade is not as yet nor- 
mal for the season, but it has improved some- 
what. “ Bradstreet’s” gives the total number 
of business failures from January | to Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, as 11,280, which is 140 
larger than for the corresponding nine months 
of the panic year of 1893. 


At last the great obstacle 
to navigation through 
the Danube has been re- 
moved. This obstacle, the Iron Gates, is the 
culmination of a series of rocky ridges cross- 
ing the channel here and there tor many miles. 
At the Iron Gates itself, eighty miles below 
Bazias, a reef 350 yards wide bars the channel. 
Here a canal has been cut, two miles long, 
260 feet wide, and ten feet deep, and here- 
after the Danube from Vienna to the Black 
Sea will be navigable by large river steam- 
boats. The river was formally opened to 
navigation on Sunday of last week by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, who was accom- 
panied by King Charles of Roumania, King 
Alexander of Servia, and many famous diplo- 
mats, foreign officials, and distinguished men. 
The whole work cost nearly $10,000,000, and 
no less than 60,000 cubic meters of pavement, 
200,000 of stone, and 250,000 of earth were 
required for the dyke. About two hundred 
workmen lost their lives during the work, 
chiefly through careless blasting. 


Breaking Through 
the Iron Gates 


Insurance Against The London “Times” 
Loss of Work says: “A species of insur- 
ance against the material 


consequences of want of work is effected in 
England by many voluntary trade organiza- 
tions. Switzerland is endeavoring to compass 
the same end by legislation. Optional insur- 
ance against loss of work is offered to its set- 
tled laboring classes by the municipality of 
Berne; Basle proposes to introduce an ob- 
ligatory system shortly. Gompulsion is already 
in force in the town of St. Gall, where the 
municipal council manages an industrial in- 
surance fund. All male resident wage-earners 
in St. Gall whose average earnings do not 
exceed five francs daily are bound to join. 
Apprentices and laborers under age in receipt 
of less than two francs are exempt, while 
women may be allowed or required to join, 
according to circumstances. Persons already 
belonging to a voluntary insurance organiza- 


tion are relieved of the obligation to join. Re- 
lief is granted for only sixty days in any one 
ear, and it is withheld altogether when the 


insured is without work owing to fault of his 


own (this includes strikes), and when, being 
able-bodied, he declines to accept work suited 
to his position and capacities when it is offered. 
Compliance with the law is understood to be 
not cheerful, but grudging. With a revenue 
from premiums that is small when compared 
with the calls made upon it, especially in win- 
ter, the insurance fund has to rely upon an 
annual municipal grant. During the first six 
months’ operation of the fund (July 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1895) 3,430 persons were registered, 
of whom 1,678 were married men and 1,666 
single. By June of the present year 4,200 
persons had been insured.” 


Consul Patterson at Deme- 
Gold-Mining in yara, in the course of a report 
British Guiana +> the United States State 
Department on the gold industry of British 
Guiana, says that the output of gold has been 
diminishing since 1893, and the diminution 
has continued during the present year. This 
he attributed to the fact that the majority of 
paying claims have been worked out. He 
says that if the expense of communication 
with the interior were reduced, and the heavy 
Government royalty of 90 cents an ounce 
abated, many of the creeks of the colony could 
be worked, as they all show “color.” About 
7,000 men are employed in mining by syndi- 
dates, and one of the most successful, produc- 
ing about 18,000 ounces in three years, is 
managed by an American. Prospecting costs 
about ten times as much as in the United 
States, a small party with four laborers in 
four months costing from $590 to $800. The 
possibilities of quartz-mining are still un- 
known, although the Consul reports seeing 
rich samples from Barima. He quotes local 
newspaper reports to show that one American 
company with a twenty-stamp mill in ten days 
crush 459 tons of mixed ore, clearing up 766 
ounces of gold. Promiising properties have 
lately been bought by English capitalists, and 
large developments in the gold industry are 
expected, in spite of the unsettled state of the 
Venezuela boundary question, and the fact 
that all the mines the Consul refers to are in 
the disputed country. 


The “Engineering News” 
says: “the Manchester 

ice Ship Canal Company has 
sent its general managet, Mr. Marshall Stevens, 
to this country to induce the transportation 
companies here to make more use of the canal. 
Mr. Stevens has issued a circular-letter setting 
forth the apparent advantage, at least, of ship- 
ping direct to Manchester instead of via Liver- 
pool. He claims that with no reduction upon 
inland freight in America, and with an even 
sea rate, there will be an average saving on the 
whole New York cargo of 7c. per 100 pounds, 
or $1.56 per ton, in tavor of Manchester, and 
$1.17 per ton saving on the New Orleans 
cargo. He does not explain where this saving 
comes in, except to say that delivery by cart 
to destination is included in his figures, and 


that one week is allowed at the Manchester 


docks for the removal of freight from the quay 
sheds as compared with three days at Liver- 
pool.” 


The reindeer introduced 
Alaskan Reindeer into Alaska some years ago 

from Siberia are reported 
to be flourishing, the herd numbering exactly 
1,200. Four hundred and fifty of these are at 
Port Clarence, where an increase of 132 is re- 
ported this season. ‘The animals are prosper- 
ing under the care of the Laplanders who 
went North under contract with the Govern- 
ment three years ago. The Superintendent of 
the Government station at Port Clarence is 
on his way to Washington to ask for another 
contract. He will also recommend a plan 
which, if carried into effect, will be of much 
benefit to the Northwest Territory. The plan, 
in brief, is to establish a number of reindeer 
relay stations to bring about communication 
with the extreme North; even Point Barrow, 
the northernmost settlement, to be included. 


This can be done at small expense to the Gov- 
ernment, and will be of inestimable benefit to 
fishermen, whalers, revenue cutters, and miners, ° 
particularly the latter, between Cook’s Inlet 
and the Yukon. Nooutlay would be required 
except for the station buildings, as the animals 
are trained and the Laplanders only too glad 
to see each other. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


been at 

prepare a relia- 

of bonds and. 

stocks a which investors may 
safely choose such as meet their- 


special requirements. A copy 
let will be tent witheet 


charge to all applicants. 
HARVEY FISK & SONS 


Dealers in Government Bonds and: 
SELECTED 


Securities 
24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA. 


REMITTANCES 


to foreign countries should be made in 


Cheque Bank Cheques 


Zilup. Extremely negotiable. Write for: 
circular 


HEOUE 

THE U.S. CHEQUE BANK, L’D. 

FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y. 


DISCREET PEOPLE ycytog LIFE ANNUITIES 


They provide a fixed income for life, and for Seu 
People yield double the usual rate of interest. t 
absolute. Information given ana orders enosuned by 


6B. C. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 


Golden Yellow. Larger and Sweeter than the Chinese. Finest 
Flower for Winter. Frost Proof and Thrives in any Window- 
Like the Chinese it blooms very quickly after yo 
ing, seiner i soil, sand or pebbles and water. 
bloont by the Holidays, each bulb producing 
oe con the exquisite beauty and fragrance of which 
will surpass everything. To introduce it we will send 
(together with 64-page Gatalogue and sample copy of 
“Mayflower” with two lovely colored plates,) by 
post OR for 10 cents, or 6 for 25e. 
CAT ALOC VE, EL ANTL ILLUSTRA 
ofall kinds of Plants and Bulbs, for Fal] Planting an 
Winter Blooming, also new Fruits, Shrubs, etc., is por 
weaty, and will Be mailed FREE to all who apply. Choic- 
est Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other Bulbs, at 
greatly reduced prices. Write for it atonce. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, ¥.. 
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A-Family-Paber 
New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1896, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as class the New York 


Tee, is, weekly Family con- 
taining this week forty pages. subscri 
tion aries is Three Dollars a year, payable 4 
‘advance. 
is Prepaid the publishers for 
all criptions in the United States ~— 
and M — =» For all other countries in the Post 
Union add $1.5 for postage. 


Changes of Address.—When ac of 
dress is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
must be given. The notice should be sent 

one week before the change is to take effect. 


Discontinuances.—|f a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 


How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money-Order, 
payable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 

ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 

Letters should be addressed : 

THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Jubilee Meeting of the American Missionary 
Association, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
October 20-22, 1896 


The Fiftieth Anniversary of the American Mis- 
sion Association will be held in Boston, on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, October 20-22, 1896. 
A large and enthusiastic meeting is confidently 


he new Tremont Temple, Park Street Church, 
and Faneuil Hall have n en for the meet- 
ings, and the list of speakers includes missionaries 
and prominent men and women in religious, literary, 
and official life. 

It is proposed to make the meeting a celebration 
worthy of the completion of the Association’s half- 
century of noble service in the cause of religion and 
education. 

No city could have been more fitly selected for this 

t gathering than Boston, The spirit of the 
Aessciation has from the first been in line with that 
of the distinctive principles which have been the 
glory of New England, and are the rich heritage of 
the entire Nation. 

It is most appropriate that some of the meetin 
of this Jubilee should be held in Faneuil Hall,t 
Cradle of 

It is confidently expected that many will make 
this meeting the occasion of a visit to the sacred 
spots in and about Boston connected with the his- 
tory of the struggle for religious and civil liberty, a 
part of which has been accomplished through the 
efforts of this Association. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Hospitalities of the churches of Boston and vicinity 
will be extended to the officers of the Association 
and speakers ; to all missionaries. pastors, theologi- 
cal students, life members, and accredited <y 
who send their names to the Rev. C. H. Beale, Rox- 
bury, Mass., defore October 15. 

It will be absolutely necessary that application be 
made at least a week in advance of the meeting in 
order to secure entertainment. 

All other persons can obtain accommodations for 

1.50 per day and upwards, at hotels and boarding- 

ouses, concerning which information will be fur- 
nished by the Entertainment Committee. 

Address gcnerai inquiries to the Rev. William E. 
Barton, D-b.. Chairman of Committee of Arrange- 
ments, Tremont Street, corner of West Brookline, 

ton. 

Inquiries epueeraing entertainment should be ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Charles H. Beale, D.D., 
man Committee of Entertainment, 33 Waverly Street, 
Roxbury, Mass 


TRANSPORTATION 

The following railroads in New England, viz., 
Boston and Maine Railroad, Boston and Alban 
Railroad, Fitchburg Railroad, New England Rai 
road, New York, New Haven, and Hartford Rail 
road (both divisions), Bangor and Aroostook Rail- 
road, Maine Central oad, Central Vermont 
Railroad, have arranged to sell round-trip tickets 
upon the following basis: two cents per mile from 

ints within twenty-five miles of Boston. one dollar 
rom points within twenty-five to thirty-three miles 
of Boston, and one and one-half cents per mile from 

ints more than thirty-three miles from Boston. 
Tickets good going and returning, October 20 to 22, 
inclusive, with the understanding that the time in 
returning to distant points in New England which 
cannot be reached Thursday night will be extended 


one day. 

Railroads offering reduced rates from territory 
outside of New England will make use of the “ cer- 
tificate J reall and are the principal roads included 
in the Central Traffic Association,the Western Pas- 
senger Association, the New England Passenger 
Association, and the Trunk Line Association. 

Purchasers of these tickets will pay full first-class 
fare coming to Boston, and get a certificate to that 
effect from the agent of whom the ticket is purchased. 
The important stations are supplied with these cer- 
tificates. Ticket agents at local stations, not sup- 
plied with certificates and through tickets to Boston, 
will intorm parties of the nearest station where the 
can be obtained ; and in such cases purchasers shoul 
buy a local ticket to such station, and ¢here obtain 
their certificate and through ticket. These certifi- 
cates must be obtained, covering the whole distance 


from starting-point to Boston, in order to secure the 
one-third rate in returning, as no refund of fare will 
made on account of any n failing to obtain 
one. Ho of these certificates, upon their arrival 
in Boston, must present them at an early session at 
the office of the Transportation Committee for 
indorsement by its Chairman, James G. Buttrick, 
and by the special agent of the railroads, in attend- 
ance for that purpose. 
On presentation of these certificates (thus in- 
dorsed), promptly upon adjournment of meeting, 
to the local ticket agents in Boston, return tickets 
can be obtained for one-third of the usual fare. 
These tickets, which are not transferable, are good 


for a continuous passage over the same lines 
in coming to Boston. 
ev. ELLIS MENDELL , 
Rev. Epw. SAMPSON TEAD, —,, 


Rev. EDWARD M. NovEs, 
Rev. CHAs. H. BEAtE, D.D., 


“Pearl top” is nothing. 

‘Pearl glass”’ is nothing. 

“Index to Chimneys”’ is 
nothing. 

‘Macbeth ’”’ with.the shape 
we make for your lamp is all. 

We'll send you the Index ; 
look out for the rest yourself. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 
Pittsburgh Pa 


Wet Medicine vs. Dry Air. 


Liguid remedies intended for use in the air passages should be 
avoided. The mucous membrane is too delicate for such treat- 
ment; besides, air is the only thing nature intended should enter 


the breathing organs, 
windpipe ? 


Nature instantly rebelled and threw it out. 


Did you ever get a drop of liquid in the 


This proves 


that no liquids can enter the bronchial track, and that vafors, 
sprays, douches and atomizers are positively dangerous. 


Common Colds vs. Hyomei. 


In using BooTH’s HYOMEI POCKET INHALER you breathe arr im- 
pregnated with the aromatic, healing principle of ‘‘ Hyomet,’’ and you 
break up a common cold over night. This is the famous Australian ‘“‘Dry- 
Air’’ treatment of Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, and all diseases of the 


nose, throat and lungs. 


which are very stubborn. 


out the aid o 


stopping colds this year. 


- Will you please put Hyomei on sale in Los Angeles City ? 
/ house without the remedy. 


I cannot say enough in praise of Booth’s Myesnel Pocket Inhaler. 
have a cold now and I always had one before I used it. 
so that | could not sing at all; but now I sing as well as I ever did. 


It “CURES BY INHALATION.” 


Port Ewen, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1896. 


I find Hyomei a preventative of colds, to which I am easily subject, and 
I have not had one since using Hyomei, which is am 
inexpressible relief, for they interfered sadly with my prea 


ching. 
Rev.) B. C, LIPPINCOTT. 


Inglewood, Cal., 16, 1896. 
e cannot keep 

A. J. COMPTON, M. D. 

Main St., Greenfield, Mass. 

I never 

| had lost my voice 


(Miss) M. C. LANFAI. 


Ohio Soldiers and Sailors Home, Erie County, Ohio, Sept. 1, 1896. 
Soon after | commenced to use the Inhaler and Hyomei, my voice regained 
its natyral tone ; soreness in my throat very soon disappeared, and my hearing 
was improved to a degree that with gladness | discarded ear drums, and was 
never so happy as when I could again hear the conversation of m 
artificial appliances. 


friends with- 


E. E. STEWART, Serg’t Batallion A. 
San Diego, Cal., May 27, 1806. 


Your Pocket Inhaler has shown itself a record breaker in heading off and 


(Rev.) C. W. MAGGART. 


Hyomel is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs which cause disease in the respi- 


ratory organs. he air, charged with 
minutest air-cells, is exhaled through the nose. 
relief. It is highly commended 
been helped and cured. 


Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete by 


omei, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after premeating the 
It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and gives immediate 
y physcians, clergymen, public speakers, and thousands who have 


$1.00, to any of the United States: for 


foreign countries, add $1.00 postage ; outfit consists of pocket inhaler, made*of deodorized hard rubber, a 


bottle of Hyomel, a dropper, an 


full directions for using. 


If you are skeptical, send your address 


my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei cures. Are you open to conviction? Extra bottles of Hyomei 


inhalant by mail, or at druggists, 50 cents, 


London Office: 
11 Farringdon Ave., E. C. 


' Hyomei Balm, for all skin diseases, by mail,2s5 cents. Your 
druggist has Hyomei or can get it for you if you insist. 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. | 


Don’t accept a substitute. 


Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


CASE OONTAINS ... 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 


Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
If changes tn contents desired, write. 


The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in The Outlook, Sept. 26th. 


Nots.—The combination offer of the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co., although unusually genero 
em pecans inspection of ry and experience with their soaps and premiums we know that they area 
for them and can y recommend them — The Christian Work, New York. 


nuine. 


us, is 
that is 


| 
SOOTH 
ORy-all 
Y 
& 
eclining of 
j 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, Fromfactory 
10 Bars White Woolen Soap. : it 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. $0 
46. 
/ Hither Premium is worth . $10.00 
Both ifatretail . . . $20.00 
You get the Premium $ 
= Both 10. 
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Department 


If you will write, telling us as to what sort of a trip you are 
planning for, we shall be glad to give you all the information 
possible bearing on the points to be visited and the routes thereto. 
No charge is made for this service to Outlook readers. Address 
RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, I3 Astor Place, N.Y. 


Public Appreciation 


THE BEST EVIDENCE OF POPULARITY IS 
PATRONAGE 

The_ ever-increasing 7 business of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad System is a convincing 
argument that its fast service, complete equipment, 
and picturesque environments are appreciated by 
the traveling public. 

The “ Black Diamond Express.” recently inau 
rated between New York and Rochester and Buffa “ 
is added evidence of the desire of this Company for 
public approval and favor. 

This train, composed of library, café, dining, and 
Pullman observation Rotter my vestibuled solid, 
makes its run between New York and Buffalo in ten 
hours, moving either terminus at high noon, daily, 
except Sunda 

This line also operates solid vestibuled train ser- 
vice daily between New York, and 
Chicago, via Niagara Falls. Dining-cars a /a carte, 
ever growing in popularity, are operated on day 
express trains. 

or time-tables and all information address Chas. 
S. Lee, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Kormeriy, 


R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Conveniently Indexed. 
Monthly—25 cents. 24 Park Place. N. Y. 


TRAVEL 


“Where Times 


are Prosperous 


Rocky Mountains 


TAKE THE... 


ROCK 


or Pueblo. 


ROUTE 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anp Pi KES’ PEAK 
HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPLE CREEK 
which should be includedin your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this plac8 may well repay your visit. 
Tourist Dictionary Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Free... Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Apply for it. \ CHICAGO. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


The Fastest Train in the West 


RUNNING 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


VIA THE 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


TO UTAH 
29 hours from Missouri River. 
44 hours from Chicago. 


TO CALIFORNIA 


24 dave from Missouri River. 
3 days from Chicago or St. Louis. 


‘THE ONLY LINE 


in the West operating Buffet 
Smoking and Library Cars. 


Send for E. L. LOM 
Advertise Matter | Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt-Omaha,Neb. 


Travel 


Colorado 


JAPAN-AMERICA LINE 
New Route to the Orient 


Great Northern Railway 


Duluth—St. Paul—Minneapolis 
To 
Seattle, Washington 


Kaisha 


HAW AII—JAPAN—CHINA 
Australia and India 


= of the Company at ports 

ak English and are in a position to render valu- 
: le service to tourists, students, temporary resi- 
dents, and shippers 

Through rales and bills of lading to all Oriental 
—. Special rates for Missionaries. For freight. 

caprenpensess and passage rates, sailing dates, and 

er information apply to railway or steamship 
or address 

. l. WHITtNey, G.P. & T.A., St. Paul, Minn. 


CALIFORNIA... 


ARTIES will leave New York in October 
and November and frequently thereafter 
for California. The tickets provide for all 
traveling and hotel expenses for the outward 
and return trips, all railroad tickets for the 
side trips in California, with privilege of 
reduced rates at the hotels in that State, and 
give the passenger entire freedom of move- 
ment. Choice of routes. 

Other tours in season to Burope, Hawaii, 
Japan, China, Round the World, Mexico, 
Florida, etc. 

Railroad and Steamship Tickets at lowest 
rates to all parts of the world. 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning infor- 
mation desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB | « 


31 East 14th St.; cor. Union Square, West 
NEW YORK 


EUROPE 
European Winter Resort 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 


1,900 feet above the sea,with dry. bracing climate : center 
for Sleighing Excursions; fine yanvereery Hospital, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL rooms, 


urni shed ; superior 
( Open all the year.) cuisine ; modern conven- 


iences. Best references. Reduced rates in wiater. [llus- 
trated pamphlets on application. Cart LAnpseg, Prop’r. 


R, ENGLAND 232=EN 
HOTEL, 

CHES s Hotel, Pgnected wth the General Rail- 

way by oanaal Way. Lift. T. GOULD, Manager. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


California 


HOTEL GREEN PASADENA, CAL. 


Accommodation. for 400 
guests. Occupies an entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
G. G. GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


Arlington Hotel 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 


E. P. DUNN, Manager. Perpetual May climate. 
Horseback-riding, ocean bathing every day. 


BAXTER TERRACE 


dations for twenty cottages and rooms. 
ere cards sent on chao erms moderate. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo,: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado ings, on 
request by . BARNETT, Propri 


Connecticut 


Crest View Sanitarium 


Greenwich, Conn. 
A quiet, restful establishment for 
care and treatment of chronic 
invalids. Upexceptionsl location 
and or health. rest, or 
Hrrcucocx,M.D. 


recreation 


District of Columbia 


R SALE in Wpahington D. C., near British Lega- 
tion, a fine double, corner house, 20 20 rooms, including 
11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Best construction. 6,000 square 
feet of ground besides parking. Will sell before in 


ber at t f 2 Address: 
HOUSE OWNER, H St. NW. Washington. D.C. 
Georgia 
Thomasville, Georgia 
The Oaks 


A select boarding-house. Table first-class; location 
choice ; modern conveniences; artesian water. 
Miss UHLER. Cor. Warren and Seward Sts. 


New York 


GLEASON SANITARIUM 
1852 (Formerly Elmira Water Cure) 1896 


Rest and recreation 
at this comfortable 


tricity, massage, etc. 
Pure spring water. 
All modern - 
rovements. Send 
for 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health or pleasure. The ap bpqntments of 2 of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, sun-parlor, 
promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. Mas- 
Electricity, all baths and appliances. ._New 
Tarkish, Russian, and Natural Sulphur- + baths. 
aay tonic air, Saratoga water, croquet, lawn- 
Open all the year. Send for illustrated circulay. 


Spring Valley, N.Y. 
Oak Crest: te 


ple. Situated in the beauti- 
ful Ramapo Hills. A very healthy neighborhood. Pleas- 
ant drives over well-kept ro em improvements. 
Write E. E. POTTS, Spring Valley, N. Y 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


A Sanatorium for those Seeking Health and ae — 
the Medical management of experienced Physicians. 
Neptune Brine Baths, for Ruzumatism, Gout, and 

ERvouS Diseases. Neptune Spring is a 67° Brine, 
containing the largest amount of Chloride of Calcium 
of any Sprin t world. 

bona Neptune Brine Baths (the Nauheim 
treatment), for chronic diseases of the Heart. All 
approved forms of Hydrotherapy y and Electricity, Mas- 
sage, Swedish Movements, Turkish and Russian Baths. 

Valuable Mineral Springs uriated, ine, 

Chalybeate, lodo-Bromated, and Brine, especially effi- 

cacious in disorders of Digestion, Gout conmaene. 

Diabetes Appaia. Nervous diseases, and Chronic aff 

tions of the Ki dney. nes 

Climate mild, dry, and equable. No Malaria. No Hay- 
Fi ‘ Location overlooks thirty miles of Seneca Lake. 
Sixty acres, ~ private Park, Golf Links, Tennis Courts, 
Bowling- Abeys. & All the appointments of a 
first-class Stal. No Insane or other objectionable 
cases reccived. Correspondence with physicians solicited. 
Send for illustrated book. 


WM. E. LEFFING WELL, Manager, Watkins, N.Y. 
North Carolina 


A Srestiul auiur N. Car.— Mountain long, 
restful autumn; sunny winter; dry, temic air. 
BONNICASTLE offers choice 4K, and homelike 
quarters. Address Mrs. A. McK. GULLIVER, Box 47. 


Pennsylvania 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 
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WALTER'S SANITARIUM 


Easiest of access ; most delightfully located ; larg- 
est experience ; most complete arrangements. Ad- 
dress as above for circulars. ROBT. WALTER. M.D. 


Vermont 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL 


RANDOLPH CENTRE, VERMONT 
Speci rices for fall and 
OPEN ALL WINTER Spec! 
many leading physicians to be the best location in New 
England for people with oy and lung troubles. Fur- 


ther information with pamphlet may be had at 8 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Boston, or above address. 


Wisconsin 


FALL the best_time for treatment. For illustrate 
prospectus address N. PEN NOYER, M.D., Manager. 
Chicago Office, 70 State St. Tuesdays, 1:30 to 4. 


omfortable 
onvenient 
harming 


THE 


Arnold 


Lounging 
Robe 


Teazle Down Cloth 


Every woman who 
has seen it says it’s 
“Just the thing.” 


Price, $2.75 to 
$3.50, according 
to finish 


The “Arnold” Knit Night or Sleeping Drawers 
for Children, as well as Knit Goods for Mothers 
and Babies, are described in our free Catalogue, 
_ worth reading. Every dealer should and will keep 
these goods, but if you do not find them write us. 


NOVELTY KNITTING COMPANY 
317 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


“JUST AS EASY”’ 


to remove the cake trom the tin without 
acrumble. That’s when you use the 


IMPROVED 


Perfection Cake Tin 


Prevents leaking jof batter, saves time and 
3 youn 2 square. larger, tae be 
ught for 50c. 
address the 
C. SIDNEY SHEPARD CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, IIL. 


National Convention Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew 


The National Convention of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew will meet in Pittsburg, October 14 to 18 
One of the principal addresses will be given by the 


‘Rt. Rev. John Dowden, D.D., Lord Archbishop of 


Edinburgh, Scotland, on the subject “ How Scot- 
land gave the Episcopate to America.” The Arch- 
bishop comes to this country for the double purpose 
of attending this Convention and giving the Pad- 
dock Lectures before the students of the General 
Seminary in New York. He is sixty-five, an Irish- 
man by birth, and formerly a Presbyterian clergy- 
man. Two mass-meetings will be held in Carnegie 
Music Hall. One, on Friday evening, October 16, 
will discuss “ Citizenship,” the speakers being the 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, President of the Board of 
Police Commissioners, New York; Edwin Burritt 
Smith, Chicago, Chairman of the American Sound 
Money League; and the Rt. Rev. David Sessums, 
D.D., Bishop of Louisiana. The other public meet- 
ing, on Sunday afternoon. October 18, will discuss 
“Social Righteousness: The Mission and Power of 
the Church to Proclaim It.” The speakers will be 
the Rev. George Hodges, D.D., Dean of the Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Mass.; James H. Canfield, 
LL.D., President of the Ohio State University ; and 
the Rev. C. H. Brent, Boston. The annual charge 
to the Brotherhood will be given by the Rt. Rev. 
Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese 
of Pittsburg, and the annua! sermon by the Rt. Rev. 
Henry W. Whipple, D.D., Bishop of Minnesota. 
Other notable addresses and speakers are: “ Power 
from on High,” by the Rt. Rev. O. W. Whitaker, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania ; “ The Church at the Gate 
of the Czsars,” by the Rev. James S. Stone, D.D., 
Rector of St. James’s Church, Chicago; “ Brother- 
hood Work,” by N. Ferrar Davidson, President of 
the Canadian Brotherhood: and “ The Kingdom’s 
King,” by the Rt. Rev. J. Philip DuMoulin, D.C.L., 
Lord Bishop of Niagara, Canada. From twelve to 
fifteen hundred delegates are expected. The Cana- 
dian Convention of the same Brotherhood meets 
this year on October 8 at Montreal, but next year 
the two are to hold an International Convention at 
Buffalo, at which delegates will be present from 
England, Scotland, and Australia. During the past 
summer two representatives of the American Broth- 
erhood visited England, where they were warmly 
received. Chapters of the Brotherhood were formed 
among the students at both Oxford and Cambridge. 


The Prohibition party, as well as the Demo- 
cratic and Populist party, declares that the 
ratio of 16 to 1 presents the real issue of the 
present campaign. Its candidate for Governor 
in Massachusetts calls attention to the fact 
that our 70,000,000 people are befuddling their 
brains with 1,140,000,000 gallons of liquor 
yearly. In other words, 16 gallons of liquor 
are drunk for every one person. When the 
question presented by this ratio has been set- 
tled, the people’s brains, he says, will be clearer 
for the adjustment of other ratios. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. -Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


A LADY with experience im nursing would like to 
take the care of a motherless child or old person, and 
would give every comitent in a quict home for a reasonable 
consideration. st of references in New York and 
Brooklyn. Address No. 1,924, care Outlook. 

WANTED-— By a young woman of culture, a position 
of responsibility, as private secretary, or in an Exchange, 

ritable organization, or any line of work where tact 
and ene are requisite. Highest references. Address 
H.,” No. 1,910, Montclair, N. J. 

EPISCOPAL LADY of experience desires any 
position, not menial, in refined family; housekeeper or 
companion ; fond of children ; cheerful isposition. High- 
est references given. Address A., Box &21, West Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

WANTED.— Position as ing housekeeper or 
as companion to lady. Would go South or to the coast 
withinvalid. Experiencedtraveler. Highest references. 
EXPERIENCED, 7 Washington Ave., Albany, 


WANTED-—By a practical, well bred and educated 
young American lady, position as companion and nurse in 

me or to travel, or as governess and mother’s assistant. 
Good references. Address W. W., Yonkers, N. Y. 

A FAMILY of three or four persons can be accom- 

modated with rooms on the second floor, with first-class 
rd, with a small private — 4 no other boarders 

taken. Below Mth St. Address M. L. C. 

_ YOUNG LADY, college graduate, desires a position 

in school, office, or family as teacher, tutor, secretary, or 

b ; , Greek, English literature, German, etc. 
Address B. A., care Outlook. 

TWO YOUNG LADIES—daughters of a Methodist 
minister—desire itions as ladies’ com ons. Both 
good readers. Keferences exchanged. Address D. L., 

hapel Hill, N. C. 

A YOUNG MAN, “ A.B.” and “ LL.B.,” wishes to 
act as amanuensis, secretary, or tutor in or near New 
York Sty. Highést references. Address LEX, No. 1,940, 
office. 


SHOPPING done in New York at —~ wy: requier 


rices. Positively no com d. A 
Fy, DOUGLAS, W Naw York: 
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are not necessary to do the washing {ii 


Sunlight 
Soap 


is used; it does most all the work “Wi 
itself. Just rub a little on the clothes, | 
| 


roll them up and put them back in the ) 
water. Then when you take them out jij) 
you will see that HW] 


Soap Lever Bros., Lta., 
Sts., New York. i] 


THE 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 


be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO. - NEW YORK 


OOC 


for 1896, Just out. Gives explicit instructions for 
embroidering tea cloths, centerpieces and doilies 
in all the latest and most popular designs, includ- 
ing Rose, Jewel, Delft, Wild Flower and Fruit 
tterns. It tells just what shades of silk to use 
or each aocigm. as wellas complete directions for 
working. Also, rules for knitting Baby’s Shirt 
and Cap and crocheting Baby's Bonnet. 9% 
60 illustrations. Sent to any address 
or 6 centsin stamps. Mention “for 1896 Florence 
Home Needlework.” 


OOOO OOOO OC OOOOO OOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO 


New Fancy Work Book 


Nonotuck Silk Co., 35 Bridge St.,slorence, Mass. 
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